ww THE COSMOPOLITAN. wm: 
TO WHOM IS SUCCESS POSSIBLE ? 


By Jon BriSBEN WALKER. 


ERY many men and women become discouraged or fail to realize 
V their highest possibilities through a lack of understanding of the 
things which insure the real successes of life. By “real suc- 
cesses,” I mean, not merely the accumulation of money, but also of those 
things which count for the happiness of the individual. Incidentally it 
is noteworthy that the characteristics which assure true success are also 
important factors in business success. Not, perhaps, in those vast accu- 
mulations grasped by greedy hands, leaving the striver a nervous wreck, 
incapable of enjoyment; but in that moderate business success which 
does not deprive one’s neighbor of a fair share, and yet gives ample of 
comfort and even of the luxuries of life. 

It is for the benefit of such as are in doubt that this attempt is made 
to analyze the qualities which one must possess, or must acquire, if he or 
she would move determinedly along the road to success. 

If one clearly comprehends the qualities which count most for suc- 
cess or failure, the most important step has already been taken toward 
accomplishment. These are four: 

First, Integrity. 

Second, Judgment. 

Third, Stamina. 

Fourth, Health. 

Given a young man or woman having these qualities well developed, 
one feels entire certainty in predicting ultimate success, both in the sense 
that the vulgar world takes the term, and that moderate meaning 
which is accepted by those who are unwilling to regard the mere acqui- 
sition of worldly goods as constituting success. 

In the self-examination which must be made by the man or woman 
who designs to secure success, the first question is: Do I possess a high 
integrity ? What are the indications ? 

It is not enough that I do not steal; that I do not deliberately lie; 
that I do not scheme to take unfair advantage. These things may answer 
for the average man. But if his character is more finely drawn, his 
integrity will meanakeen appreciation of his neighbor’s rights, a desire 
to be of service, an utter unwillingness to avail himself of fortuitous cir- 
cumstance when that circumstance is resultant in a neighbor’s ruin. 

If you were to ask any great banker: ‘‘ What isa man’s best capital, 
his most permanent stock in trade ?”” he would answer unhesitatingly: “ A 
fine integrity. It is the one possession that he can never be deprived of; the 
one possession to which all classes of the business world attach importance.” 
Even hard men, shrewd, sharp, unscrupulous, appreciate integrity in 
others and seek to do business with them, knowing that much friction 
and mental effort issaved through unswerving stability of business methods. 

Next in order of importance comes judgment. Every man and 
woman may have integrity. If educated amidst unfortunate surround- 
ings, they may nevertheless acquire integrity. But judgment is more 
likely to be a gift at birth. There are children who seem wise in their 
earliest years. They recognize intuitively distinctions of right and 
wrong, of strength and weakness, of excellence and of worthlessness. 
Nevertheless, if one happens to be born with poor judgment, it is all the 
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more necessary that the fact should be fully recognized and that such a 
one should proceed to develop his powers by all available means. A full 
recognition that one possesses poor judgment is of the first importance. 
There can be no progress toward improved attainments without a just 
comprehension of one’s deficiencies. Good judgment may be cultivated 
by examining each day into one’s acts, motives and failures—by analy- 
zing the causes of failures, and by carefully working out a course of action 
to be pursued under a repetition of like conditions. 

The third important quality is stamina. Like judgment, stamina is 
inborn in many men and women. They come of a race that has stood up 
against privations, against difficulties and under hard work. From youth 
up, they take easily to the burden. They do not flinch under excessive 
strain. They are like the race-horses of the desert in those inbred qualities 
which carry them across the hot sands and weary marches of life. 

As in the case of poor judgment, so it is equally necessary for a man 
or woman to note any lack of aptitude in bearing patiently and unflinch- 
ingly. Much more easily than correct a lack of judgment, may one over- 
come the lack of stamina. 

The public seldom uses the word stamina. One person says 
“pluck”; another “nerve ’’; to some it is “‘sand”’; to others, again, it 
is “virility”; others speak of “staying” qualities; others say, ‘“ He 
holds out well”’; with some the phrase is, ‘‘ He is not a quitter”; there 
are some who will say, “ His endurance can be depended upon”; and 
there are still others who speak of “grit” and “ steadfastness.” But the 
word stamina is broader in its conception, and will answer for all of these. 

The possession or absence of stamina may be noted in one’s smallest 
actions. ‘The man or woman into whom it has come by birth, need give 
little heed. But he who finds himself falling down, lacking i in the power 
of continuance at a critical time, putting off the completion of tasks, 
hesitating to take up difficult work, running away from that extra effort 
which means thoroughness—such a person must wake up to his or her 
deficiencies and take an extra pride in remaining with his tasks and 
finishing difficult things. 

And lastly, there is required for success the tremendous factor of 
health. One must recognize that he must train as an athlete for life’s 
severe competitions. There will be long unbroken days of labor, often 
under conditions that are inimical to life. Therefore in youth one must 
lay in a stock of health. There must be built up a strong constitution— 
refrain from bodily excesses. 

Happy the child to whom a strong constitution comes at birth! But 
any man or woman, however invalid; may acquire good health. Daily 
exercise in the fresh air; perspiration without after-chill; sleeping long 
hours in a well-ventilated room, and care not to overeat, will rebuild a 
body that is not wholly diseased. Proposing to achieve success, one must 
train the body as one would that of a race-horse. 

There are other qualities, but they come under one of these four 
heads. Good humor comes with health and with that high integrity 
which has a regard for the interests of one’s neighbor. 

There are those who think that success means luck. Do not believe 
it. Opportunity always comes to the combination of integrity, of judg- 
ment, of stamina and of health. They are valuable qualities, and are 
always being sought for by those in charge of affairs—who give men and 
women their opportunity to prove what is in them. 
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Drawn by George Gibbs. 
*“* AND FOR ANATOLE TO COME HERE AT MIDDAY. ...IT WILL BE NEWS OF LOUIS; OF A 
CERTAINTY IT WILL.’” 


(See The Way Out,” page 331.) 
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A CLIMBING-PARTY THREADING ITS WAY OVER A CREVASSED GLACIER. 


PERILS OF THE HIGH PEAKS. 
By Mrs. AusrREY LE BLOND. 


HE list of terrible mountaineering cas- Mountaineering is always dangerous. 

ualties that is published in the It calls for exceptional qualities—strong 
papers in the summer, proves two things: bodies, iron nerves, a power to act on the in- 
first, that climbing is dangerous; second, stant. Only years of learning can give the 
that in the case of the majority of acci- knowledge that makes a competent moun- 





' dents competent mountaineers would have taineer. The dangers will still exist, but for 
foreseen the dangers and the man or woman who knows, 
avoided the casualties. For they are robbed of half their 
by far the larger number of power. But accidents will 
climbing accidents are due to happen. Man cannot with- i 
wilful disregard of common stay a falling rock, or wave 
precautions, or to bad guiding. away a lightning-flash. | 
; The length of the Alpine It was a falling rock that 
{ obituary would be increased a brought about one of the most 
hundredfold if half the people thrilling accidents that ever 
who go out of their way to happened on the Alps—Mr. 
court death on the mountains Sloggett’s fall on the Matter- 
paid the penalty of their folly. horn. This young English- 
Into no other sport do ignorant man was returning, after a 
; people so often rush. MOUNTING A ROCE-PEAK. successful ascent, roped to two 
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guides, where the leads 
gully made by 


Just.as the leading guide was 


way across a 


couloir, or falling stones 
and 


beginning to cross, a stone, hurtled from 


ice. 


the heights above, struck him full on the 
head and instantly killed him. 

The two other men were swept off their 
feet by the foree of the shock, and carried 
away at frightful speed down the couloir. 
Down they rushed, the two living men 


with the dead man before them, toward 
a crack in the 
ice eight hun 


dred feet be 
low, across and 
beyond which 
gaped an awful 
precipice. 
Bruised, 
bleeding, every 
bone 
the 


shaking, 
living 
guide, Genti- 
netta, as his 
body rushed 
down the 
slide, never lost 
consciousness; 
and throughout 
that frightful 
fall he kept his 
mind fixed 
the crack or 
crevasse that 
alone could save 
them from sli- 


ice- 


on 


ding into the 
jaws of the 
precipice. Ina 


few seconds, the 
two still-living 
men and their 
dead com- 
panion crashed 
headlong into this crevasse—and the stones 
and the sand heaped within stayed their 
mad career on the precipice’s very brink. 

Instantly, Gentinetta seized his living 
but helpless employer, who had fallen, like 
a dead weight, into such a position that he 
would have been suffocated in a few mo- 


AUGUSTIN GENTINETTA, 
ACCIDENT ON 


ments, and cleared the sand out of his 
throat and eyes. His jaw was broken 
and he was covered with bruises, but 


otherwise, like the guide, unhurt. 
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There was not a second to lose in making 
men in the 
crevasse knew that at any moment they 
might be stoned to death; for it was the 
hottest hour of the day, the 
thawing, and soon the missiles that it held 
fast the mountain 
be bounding and crashing 


an escape. The two wounded 


snow Was 


above would 
the 


frozen to 
down 
couloir. 

And so the guide and the Englishman, 
without axes, bruised and shattered, started 


on their des- 
perate task of 
climbing back 
up the glassy 
wall of ice—a 
task hard 
enough for a 
fresh, fully 


equipped party. 
At any moment 


the stones 
might begin 
raining down 
upon them. 
But with heroic 
efforts they 
pushed their 
way upward, 
and with ex- 


traordinary 
pluck and skill 
at length 
reached their 
old tracks, and 
a place of 
safety. 

It was many 


weeks before 
either  recov- 
ered. The dead 
guide’s body, 


SLOGGETT'S 


HERO OF MR 
MATTERHORN 


with great dif- 
ficulty, was 
brought down from the crevasse the next 
day. 

Seldom, 
mental in saving life. 
are veritable death-traps. 

More than once, in glacier accidents, 
bodies have been discovered at the lower 
end of glaciers long years after tragic 
deaths had befallen them. 

In the year 1866, two parties left the 
tiny inn at the Grands Mulets on the ascent 


however, are crevasses instru- 
More often they 





of Mont Blanc—one Capt. Henry Ark- 
wright’s, the other composed of Couttet, 
the landlord of the inn, and a hotel em- 
ployee. It was in October, and as the 
days were short, the parties decided to 
take a route known as the ‘*Ancien Pas 
sage,’’ entailing a steep climb up a snow 
slope leading beneath cliffs of ice, which 
occasionally split and = sent huge blocks 
hurtling across the track. This route was 
two hours quicker than the ordinary route, 
but was usually avoided because of the 
danger of the avalanches, which had already 
caused one terrible accident. 

Just when the climbers had reached the 
very spot where an accident had happened 
years before, an avalanche of ice crashed 
down on the two caravans. 

In the blinding, rushing hurricane of 
ice and snow, Captain Arkwright, his guide 
and his two porters were swept away 
Couttet, driving his ax into the underly- 
ing snow, held his place against the roaring 
avalanche, but it was not until ten min- 
utes had passed that the air cleared enough 
for him to see his companion, leaning on 
his alpenstock six feet away, the rope un- 
broken between them. The other party 
was nowhere in sight, but far away on the 
plateau below a great mass of ice and 
snow spread out in every direction. 
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THE MATTERHORN FROM THE FURGG GLACIER 
THE SCENE OF MR. SLOGGETT’S ACCIDENT 


For more than two hours they searched 
the mass of débris, to find only the dead 
body of one of the porters; and then, ex- 
hausted and broken-hearted, they set out 
for the Grands Mulets. Here they found 
Captain Arkwright’s sister, who had 
ascended thus far with him the day be- 
fore, and was waiting for his return. It 
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CROSSING A BIG 


CREVASSE, 

















became Couttet’s 
sad duty to break 
the news to her. 

For ten 
parties searched 
for the bodies of 
the missing vic- 
tims, but Captain 
Arkwright’s was 


days 





nowhere to be 

found, and bad 

weather put an 

end to the at- 
CROSSING sNow In an tempts. 


AVALANCHE CONDITION. 7, h i rtv-one 


years passed. Then Captain Arkwright’s 
family received atelegram informing them 
that his body had been recovered in the 
lower portion of the Glacier des Bossons. 

During those thirty-one years, the body 
had been slowly traveling in the ice from 
the spot where the avalanche overwhelmed 
it. Ten thousand feet had it journeyed, 
in its shroud of ice and snow, until at last 
it came to light at the foot of the glacier. 
And with the body were found various 
small articles, such as studs, coins, a gold 
pencil-case, and a pocket-handkerchief still 
clearly marked with the soldier’s name and 
regiment. 

And so ends the history of one of the 
most deeply interesting of the many sad 
tragedies Mont Blanc has caused. 

Some of the most terrible of Alpine 
tragedies have been due to the 
breaking of a cornice of snow 
on amountain-ridge. An over- 
hanging eave of snow often 
forms on the sheltered sides of 
ridges, and to any one who 
unwarily steps upon it, disaster 
is certain. 

An eave, or 
cornice, gave rise to an exciting 
incident several years ago. It 
happened on Piz Palii, a glacier- 
clad peak in the Engadine. 
There was a thick fog when a 
party—a gentleman named 
Wainwright, his sister-in-law, 
and two guides—Hans and 
Christian Grass—all securely 
roped, found themselves near 
the summit of this peak. All 
except Hans, who was behind, 


overhanging 
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VIEW FROM THE 


cornice, 


ventured unknowingly on the 
which gave way beneath them, precipitating 
them down the steep ice-slope. 

They would have been dashed down the 
face of the 
away for two thousand feet, had it 
been for the marvelous agility of Hans 


ice-wall, there falling sheer 


not 
Grass, who made a great spring to the 
opposite side of the snow-ridge, just as his 
companions went down, and for a few 
moments managed to support their weight 
as they struggled hopelessly to gain a 
foothold on the ice-wall. 

Would the hold? 
ridge might cut it through. In a few 
moments, the three dangling over the 
precipice might fall, unless they could gain 
a foothold. Christian Grass, who had 
occupied the leading place, had lost his 
ice-ax. Fortunately, however, Mr. Wain- 
wright, who had been tied in the third 
place behind his sister-in-law, still held 
his ax—but he was in such a position that 


rope Soon the ice- 


he could not use it. 

There was only one thing to do—he 
must drop his ax, send it sliding down 
the ice-wall, and trust that Christian Grass 
would make a sure catch. <A miss meant 
destruction—a catch, salvation. 

A shout from above warned the old 
guide below to be on the lookout, and as 
he lay against the icy surface, on the alert 
to seize the ax, down it flashed toward 
him. And he caught it—or all three 


PASSAGE ON THE MT. BLANC ASCENT. 
THE BLACK LINE INDICATES THE PROBABLE COURSE OF 
CAPTAIN ARKWRIGHT’S BODY IN THE GLACIER. 


ANCIEN 








might soon have gone crashing down to 
the glacier below. 

In a few moments he had hacked out a 
big step in which he could gain a foothold, 
and then he cut his way upward until he 
and his brother were able to bring both 
their companions to the crest of the ridge. 

And now a word of advice to young climb- 
ers before I relate a few of my own per- 
sonal adventures. The beginner, who would 
set about mountaineering in the best and 
safest way, has not a very easy task before 
him. His first step should be to secure a 
good guide. If he has a chance of going 
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moment, a first-class guide may find him- 
self free for a day or two. That is the 
beginner’s chance; let him instantly seize it. 

A stranger arriving in an Alpine center 
for the first time does not know how to set 
about the choice of a guide. As to what 
not to do, let him avoid guides who tout, 
and very old or very young guides. Let 
him ask the advice of experienced climbers. 
Even if totally unknown to him, they will 
gladly give it. Let him examine the guide’s 
books, bearing in mind that the diversity 
of the districts visited, the status of the 
climbers employing them, the frequency 
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with one of the really first-class men— 
they number perhaps twenty in the world 
—let him seize it, even for one day, and 
learn all he = ean. jut a good guide 
is the most a novice may hope to secure, 
and he is lucky if he gets one for his first 
expeditions. A good guide differs from 
one of the first class inasmuch as the 
latter’s work is more finished, he is more far- 
seeing, and if caught in bad weather in a 
really tight place he is able to make the 
very best of an extremely serious position. 
In other words, he has something more in 
hand all round. Now and again, by 
reason of his regular employers finding 
themselves unable to join him at the last 





with which a good mountaineer takes the 
same guide, are all favorable points. 

Having secured his guide, the young 
climber should set himself to learn all that 
his guide can teach, remembering that 
though very few amateurs become as good 
as a first-class guide, yet the more a man 
fits himself for climbing ultimately without 
guides, the safer companion he will be on 
the mountains. 

I have been very fortunate, during my 
mountaineering career, in the guides who 
have led me. The Imbodens, father and son; 
Edward Cupelin, of Chamouni; Ambrose 
Supersaxo; Alexander Burgener, have all 
been with me at different times, while 
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I enjoyed the 


famous pioneers of the Alps, 
Almer and Melchior Anderegg. 
ventures have consequently been few, for 


a first-class g@uide 
insures as far as 
possible that 
everything shall 
go safely and 
smoothly on the 
mountains. 

The most seri- 
ous contretemps 
that ever  hap- 
pened to me took 
place on the Hoh- 
berghorn, a peak 
Zermatt 
Joseph 


in the 
district. 
Imboden was, as 
usual, my leading 
guide, but we had 
with us as second 
a guide who was 
not in the habit 
of climbing with 
Imboden, though 
I had frequently 
employed him be- 
fore, and it was 
due to my initia- 
tive that he ac- 


friendship of 
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companied us. 
fallen, and 


those two 
Christian cently 


My ad- 
ascend under those 


SEVEN DISTINCT CLIMBING-PARTIES ARE 


Much 








HANS AND CHRISTJAN GRASS—THE TWO GUIDES WHO 
SAVED THE WAINWRIGHT PARTY FROM 
DESTRUCTION ON PIZ PALU. 





IN SIGHT 


fresh snow had re- 


had selected the 


Hohberghorn as a peak we could safely 
conditions. 


The weather 
was cloudless and 
very hot, and the 
work had been 
tedious owing to 
the depth of the 
snow through 
which we had 
plowed our way. 
We had ss arrived 
on the final ridge 
of the mountain, 
when Imboden, 
who was leading, 
turned round and 
said to the second 
guide, who was 
last on the rope: 
‘Look out here 
At any moment we 
may expect an av 
alanche.’’ Now, 
this did not mean 
that we were nec- 
essarily in any 
danger. It was 
simply an indica- 
tion to the other 
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THE SLOPE OF PIZ PALIT THE DOTTED LINE AT UPPER RIGHT-HAND CORNER SHOWS 
WHERE THE WAINWRIGHT PARTY HUNG OVER 


man, who was of much experience, that he 
was to watch events, and if the snow slipped, 
was to step down to his right, off the ridge, 


‘ 


and hold us if the avalanche dislodged us. 





As we steadily worked our way over the 
steep, soft face, a cutting noise broke on 
our ears. We instinctively tried to drive 
the points of our axes into the underlayer 


te 
wn 
N 





Af THE SUMMII 


of old snow, and waited for the sup- 
port of the rope from our second guide. 
3ut we waited in vain! In a second or 
two, the entire surface began to move, and 
we with it. Turning inward, we = once 
more plunged our axes into the snow, and 
managed to anchor ourselves to the under 
surface. sut in those few seconds we had 
been shaken together into an entangled 
mass. The loosened rope was twisted round 
our ankles, our arms—everywhere. We 
hardly realized our safety for a minute 
or two, but continued to cling to the swept 
surface of the slope without uttering a 
word. Then a ‘‘boom’’ from far below 


announced the journey downward of the 
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ereat avalanche. Had we remained in its 
company ten seconds longer, nothing could 
by the remotest possibility have saved us. 

Imboden uttered not a word of reproach, 
as the second guide silently gathered up 
the coils of rope, but I know that he looks 
back to that escape as a very close one. 

Mountaineering is not, however, made 
up entirely of perils and tragedies. — I 
have assisted at more than one climbing 
comedy—none perhaps more amusing than 
when crossing a high glacier pass with an 
old friend, a senior wrangler, who was 
then endeavoring to learn the principles 
of Alpinism by means of hand-books. We 
were descending a steep rocky wall when 
the tightening of the rope behind me caused 
me to pause and ask for ‘‘More rope, 
please.’’ My friend only pulled the tighter, 
and planting his feet against a ledge, 
cleared his throat and began: ‘*Now, in a 
position of this sort, sudminton, page—, 
line—, says Give the lady more 
rope, sir!’’ called Imboden from above. 
‘But if Badminton says—why, would it 
not be right——’’ ‘‘ Will you let out the 
rope, sir!’’ shouted the exasperated guide ; 
and very reluctantly, the question still un- 
solved, my friend did so. 
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- may seem a rather bold assertion, but 
it is an undoubted fact, that no love- 
letters, in the truest sense of the term, 
have ever been put unaltered into print and 
thus given to the world. There are in 
every great library whole shelves filled with 
volumes large and small purporting to be 
love-letters, and these are letters that were 
actually exchanged between persons who 
were in love, or who thought they were in 
love, or who pretended to be in love one 
with the other; but for several reasons, all 
these missives are either discreetly toned 
down to the point at which their publica- 
tion became possible, or else they were 
originally written by men and women 
whose coldness of temperament, egotism 
or innate lack of sentiment made their 
letters represent the exploitation, rather 
than the glorious surrender, of self. 

The true love-letter is the intense expres- 
sion of one impassioned nature striving to 
leap the chasm of distance which separates 
it from another for which it grows faint 
with longing. It is an attempt to annihi- 
late space by the magic of the written word, 
and to come as close in thought and feeling 
as one ever comes in any other way. The 
writer's imagination makes the other's 
presence real and actual; though it is by 
words alone that the thrill must be con- 
veyed. And so the words tease and burn 
and sting; they caress and coax; they have 
in them all the qualities of touch—that most 
wonderful of the senses. And letters writ- 
ten in this mood can never be laid bare to 
the eyes of others. They are too intimate, 
too sacred. The heedless world itself 
would ery out at the profanation,and none 
would read them save such base-minded 
creatures as might listen at keyholes and 
peep through chinks in a wall. 

Very few such love-letters as I have 





described are ever written; for the perfect 
love-letter is the supreme expression of 
a remarkable nature. In it is found a 
sensitiveness which uses by instinet the 
unique word, and which quite unconsciously 
avoids even the slightest turn of phrase 
that could) jar by incongruity. It can 
run through the whole gamut of longing 
and infinite desire without so much as 
suggesting a descent from the ecstatic to 
the ludicrous. There is no such test on 
earth of a human beings fineness as that 
which lies in the writing of a love-letter. 
A person in whom there isasingle grain of 
crudity, of commonplaceness or of lowness 
will certainly reveal it when put to such a 
test. Those preposterous epistles which 
are sometimes read in our courts of law 
during breach-of-promise trials, are only 
extreme instances of the inanity and fatu 

ous vulgarity that peep out of every love- 
letter which is written by an unenlightened 
person. The true love-letter, though it 
might be an absolutely, extravagantly 
desperate self-revelation, would never excite 
mirth. If read by strangers it would make 
them turn away, abashed and wondering, 

but never scornful or contemptuous. 

Yet the majority of men and women go 
through life without ever guessing at the 
possibilities of written words. It is re- 
markable how little satisties them and de- 
lights them. I once received an unsigned 
letter from a gentleman who said that he 
was personally a stranger to me but wished 
to have me read a package of love-letters 
which had been written to him at intervals 
for several years. He said that he re- 
garded them as so rarely beautiful as to 
surpass anything that he had ever read or 
even imagined. Ie felt that. viewed simply 
as an exquisite expression of feeling, they 


ought not to be hoarded selfishly away by 


































him, but that, in some fashion or other, they 


should be given to the world. He ended 
by saying that he would send them io me, 
and he address at which they 
could be left after a copy had been made. 


He also asked that a perfectly frank opinion 


gave an 


of them, and of the writer of them, as she 
had revealed herself in the letters, might 
Presently the letters came 
letters; 


be given to him. 
—a bulky package—the original 
for my correspondent wished them to be 
read in the original writing. Only the 
signature and oc 


casionally the 


name of some 
person or place 
had been = ecare- 
fully obliterated, 
I perused them 
all with great in- 
terest and with 
a not unnatural 


But 
any- 


expectancy. 
never was 
thing more dis- 
appointing, be- 
cause hever were 
letters more 
placid, more 
even, more calm 
less 


with 


in tone or 
pregnant 
deep and abiding 
They 
might have been 
written by the 
motherly Mme. 
de Warens to the 


emotion. 


tousseau, 
or by Lady 
Castlewood to 
Henry Esmond. 
They were beyond all question the letters 
word perfect 


young 


HONORE DE BALZAC. 


of a lady—every was in 
taste—but surely a 
unruffed lady, whose heart would never 
get the better of her head, and who was 
hour's 
other 


most — self-poised, 


quite unlikely to lose an sleep 


because of any man. In words, 
these letters were affectionately selfish or 
selfishly affectionate, whichever you pre- 
fer, anc that all. I should like to 


print one or two of them here with exeget- 


was 


ical comments, and also to tell what hap- 
pened when my anonymous correspondent 
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got his answer from me; but the present 
paper has to do only with love-letters that 
are memorable, and these were not memo- 
rable at all, 

As to the amative letters written by cele- 


brated persons, these are often intensely 
interesting for their psychology, even 


though they lack the qualities which one 
would most expect to find. Many, however, 
that are the most often spoken of are the 
Thus, for centuries, the 
Abélard 
has been famous 
the 
Yet, as a matter 
of fact, it is fa- 
first of all 
the 
story 


least’ important. 


correspondence of and Téloise 


world over. 


mous 
because of 
romantic 
of the two lovers, 
and in the second 
place because the 
letters them 
so in- 
that 
very few persons 


selves are 
accessible 
have ever read 
them. The truth 
is that when read 
they are sure to 
little or 
no intrinsic inter- 
Abélard, 


ambitious 


arouse 


est. 
the 
monk, mutilated 
and unmanned 
by the orders of 
the 
Héloise, 
austerely, in 
have 


uncle of 
writes 


words that 
touch of 


no 
sentiment, much less of love; while 
Héloise, condemned to a nunnery. by 
Abélard’s selfish wish, writes with some- 


thing of a woman’s longing, yet in 
words that are memorable only as coming 
from aonun. It should be noticed that 
Pope and the French poets after him who 
have made the letters of Héloise so famous, 
have not translated even para- 
phrased them, but have invented fervent 
epistles of which the subject only is drawn 
from the originals. 


A very curious and interesting series of 


them or 








letters—for such they practically were—is to 
be found in the entries made by Jonathan 
Swift in his so-called ‘‘ Journal to Stella.*’ 
been a 


Swift’s case has always psycho 


logical and possibly a physiological puzzle. 


The great Dean of St. Patrick's, sour 
faced, gross-grained, harsh and_ violent 
when crossed, and with something like a 


hatred of all mankind forever burning in 
heart, did the 
attractive women a 


his none less inspire in 


two love which en 
dured and throve upon nothing more than 
One of this 


impetuous, 


the pleasure of 
[Tester 


jealous, exacting 


proximity. 


pair, Vanhomrigh 


wore herself out with 


longing for something better than the chilly 
friendship which the dean vouchsafed her; 
roused his to an out 


and at last she rage 


burst so terrible to her that in less than 
a fortnight’s time she died, literally of a 
broken The Miss 
Esther Johnson (‘*Stella’’), had the gift of 


patience and endured the rule which Swift 


heart. other woman, 


seems to have imposed, to the effect that 


never was she to see him, not even after 


they were married, save in the presence of 
a third person. Stella submitted to this 
strange condition, and in return for her obe 
dience, Swift wrote for her each day a brief 
account of all that he had seen and done, 
mingling with his chronicle expressions of 
endearment. The curious feature of this 
correspondence is that it was partly written 


in what Swift called his ‘‘little language’’ 





NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 
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JOSEPHINE 


BONAPARTI 


a peculiar kind of baby-talk which has 
often puzzled his editors, one of whom, 
Doctor Hawkesworth, in publishing the 
**Journal,’’ suppressed or altered a great 
part of those endearing, half-caressing sen 

One have a good 
the ‘‘little 


carefully preserved, so interest- 


tences. would like to 


edition of the original with 
language’’ 
ing is it to find this morose and melancholy 
man who scourged mankind with savage 
satire, babbling like a young mother over 
her first babe. Learned commentators 
have professed to find in Swift’s use of the 
‘little 
insanity which came upon him in his old 
but less learned 
of life will smile at such a dictum. 


Swift’s baby-talk, however, was really a 


language’’ a foreshadowing of the 


age; persons who know 
more 
somewhat complicated thing, getting 


When 


**deelest”’ 


probably more so as time went on. 


and 
**vely*’ 


he writes ‘‘oo’’ for ‘‘you’’ 


for ‘‘dearest’* and for ‘‘very,”’ 
there is no need of an interpreter; but 
‘‘rettle’’? for ‘‘letter,’’ ‘‘dallars’’ - for 
‘‘oirls,’’ and ‘‘givar’’ for ‘‘devil’’ are at 
first rather difficult crack. Then 


there is a system of abbreviating. ‘‘MD”’ 


nuts to 


means ‘‘my dear,’’ ‘*Ppt’’ means ‘‘pop- 
pet,’? and ‘‘Pdfr,’’ with which Swift 


sometimes signed his letters, ‘‘poor, dear, 
foolish rogue.’’ Here, however, is a fairly 
typical letter with no especial difficulties in 
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it. ‘‘Akklee,’’ by the way, is ‘‘angry.’’ her, and the English courts suppressed the 


‘‘T am advised to hasten over as soon 
as possible, and so I will, and hope to 
set out the beginning of June. Take no 
lodging for me. What? at your old 
tricks again? I can lie somewhere after 
I land, and I care not where, nor how. 
I will buy your eggs and bacon, DD 

. . your caps and Bible; and pray 
think immediately, and give me your 
commissions, and I will perform them 
as far as Pdfr can. The letter I sent 
before this was to have gone a post be- 
fore; but an accident hindered it: and, 
I assure 00, I wam vely akklee MD did 
not write to Dean Pdfr, and I think oo 
might have had a Dean under your 
girdle for the superscription. I have 
just ‘finished my Treatise, and must be 
ten days correcting it. Farewell, deelest 
MD, MD, MD; FW, FW, FW, Mop, 
MD, MD, Lele, MD, FW, MD, Lele.’’ 


Another famous English writer who 
wrote his love-letters in the language of the 
nursery was the first Lord Lytton, who 
made a foolish marriage, when very young, 
with a pretty Irish girl, Miss Rosina 
Wheeler. His family cut him off with 
less than a shilling, but he earned a living 
by his pen until his imprudence had been 
forgiven. Meanwhile the girl whom he 
had married, instead of appreciating his 
devotion to her and striving to encourage 
him, fretted and grew peevish because he 
could not give her the very luxuries which 
love for her ‘had made him lose. It was 
the old story of wearing out an infatuation ; 
for his was an infatuation, and she wore it 
out. Later they separated, and she pur- 
sued him all his life with the most venom- 
ous rancor, and without any sense of 
shame. One of the worst things that she 
did was to get together all his youthful 
love-letters to her and publish them in a 
volume. They were, indeed, ridiculous 
enough. In them Bulwer-Lytton addresses 
her as Poodle—**Pessus, booful Poodle’’ 
—and signs himself ‘‘Oo’s own Puppy,”’ 
while the letters themselves are extravagant 
and infantile toa degree. But Lady Lytton 
overshot the mark when she_ published 
them. It was too outrageous a thing to 
do. Society put the ban of ostracism on 


book. 

Immensely characteristic are the letters 
of Napoleon to Josephine, written during 
the terrible strain and stress of his first 
Italian campaign. Young Bonaparte, a 
poor, lank, starveling officer, had just 
married the Creole woman, much his elder, 
lately the mistress of another man, and very 
far from feeling any serious passion for 
her new husband. On his side, however, 
he was supremely fascinated. He had 
never met an attractive woman of the world 
before; and when he had to leave her in 
Paris while he hurried to the scene of his 
coming glory, he was burning with a love 
that for the time was no less than his am- 
bition. Every night, no matter how ex- 
hausted, he scrawled his tribute of devo- 
tion, hurrying courier after courier to bear 
his ardent messages to Josephine. Here 
is one sent to her from Marmirolo while 
she was at Milan, having come part way to 
join him, but lingering with true southern 
indolence, in a city where she could flirt 
and idle and avoid the discomforts of the 
camp. 


‘*T have your letter, mv adorable love. 
It has filled my heart with joy. . . 
Since I left you I have been sad all the 
time. My only happiness is near you. 
I go over endlessly in my thought your 
kisses, your tears, your delicious jealousy. 
The charm of my wonderful Josephine 
kindles a living blazing fire in my heart 
and senses. When shall I be able to pass 
every minute near you, with nothing 
todo but to love you and nothing to 
think of but the pleasure of telling you 
of it and giving you proof of it? I 
fancied that I loved you some time ago; 
but since then I feel that I love you a 
thousand times better. Ever since I 
have known you, I adore you more every 
day. That proves how wrong is that 
saying of La Bruyere, ‘Love comes all of a 
sudden.’ Ah, let me see some of your 
faults: be less beautiful, less graceful. 
less tender, less good. But never be 
jealous and never shed tears. Your 
tears send me out of my mind—they set 
my very blood on fire. Believe me that 
it is utterly impossible for me to have 
a single thought that is not yours, a 








f 


ft lasnonin nme 





single fancy that is not submissive to 
your will. Rest well. Restore your 
health. Come back to me and then 
at any rate before we die we ought to 
be able to say: ‘We were happy for so 
very many days!’'—Millions of kisses, 
even to your dog.’ 


Beside this we may set a no less char- 
acteristic letter from Bismarck to the 
beautiful brunette to whom he was engaged 
in spite of her father and her family, and 
with whom he lived so happily until her 
death. The first 
sentence of this letter 
could have been 
written by no one 
but a German. The 
rest of the paragraph 
shows how love could 
make even so rugged 
a soul as Bismarck’s 
feel a touch of super- 
stitious fear; while 
the second paragraph 
is evidence of strong 
good sense as well as 
of a very real tender- 
ness. 


‘*DEAREST, — I 
cannot write to 
your mother with- 
out sending you a 
few lines of thanks 
for your sausage- 
perfumed letter, 
and bringing to 
light a genuine bit 
of childishness 
You wouldn’t be- 
lieve how supersti- 
tious I am, but just when I had 
come in, and, according to direc- 
tions in your mother’s letter, opened 
the package of sausages and broken 
the seal of your letter, the large clock 
suddenly, and quite without occa- 
sion, stopped still at three minutes 
before six. It is an old English hall- 
clock that my grandfather had from his 
youth up, that for seventy years has 
been standing on the same spot, had 
never been out of order, and also never 
had run down. I jogged it and it went 
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again. Write me immediately that you 
are well and in good spirits. 

‘*T did not assume that you were dis- 
trustful in spite of your letter at that 
time; else I should perhaps not have 
sent you the English verses. I only 
wanted to warn you against it, and 
should not have done that if you had not 
prompted it—that is, the warning. My 
trust-in you is so immovable: why should 
I not take for granted a similar confidence 
on your part? You must really take my 
letters less seriously than you seem to 
do: the written word 
has such a solemn and 
indestructible look, 
and there is need of 
an inflection of the 
voice to explain it; 
but, my heart, I write 
to you—chatting as if 
we were sitting to- 
gether—many a word 
for which I do not 
wish to be held 
responsible, as though 
it were spoken in con- 
fidential, easy - going 
talk and were blown 
away by the wind. I 
am beginning to be 
afraid that my last 
letters, which are still 
on.the way, will make 
on you a more serious 
impression than they 
ought, for they were, 
I fancy, quite aston- 
ishingly over-wise. I 
would so much rather 
suy all that to you 
while I hold you in 
my arms and look into your eyes: 
then I could be sure not to give you 
pain, my heart, and could immediately 
see it in your features if I had been un- 
skilful—like the bear who smashes the 
fly on his master’s forehead with his 
paw.’’ 


If we really had an accurate transcript of 


all of Balzac’s letters to Mme. Hanska, 
we should probably be able to read some 
wonderful things; but they are still im- 
perfect. His sister, Mme. Laure de 
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MARGARET FULLER, 


Surville, published many, and the Vicomte 
de Louvenjoul has published more. Some 
day we shall have the rest. The two 
which follow, however, are of interest— 
the first because it marks an epoch in this 
almost lifelong love-affair, and the second 
because it is so Balzacian in its minute 
detail. 
‘*Passy: January 4, 1846. 
‘‘Another year, dearest; I accept it 
with delight, for these years—these 
thirteen years—which will be completed 
in February, since the day—the thou- 
sand times blessed day !—when I received 
that admirable letter, starred with hope 
and happiness, seem to me so many eter- 
nal and indestructible links between us. 
The fourteenth year will commence in two 
months; and each day in all these years 
added to my admiration and to my dog- 
like fidelity.”’ 
‘*‘After breakfast, at twelve o’clock, 
I went to the post and received a good 
large letter, very heavy. My _ heart 
bounded ready to break with delight. 
No, I was happy, and so happy that in 
the coach, on the road between Passy 
and Paris, I opened the letter—the thou- 
sandfold blessed letter!—and I read—I 
read. I came at last to the sheet which 
had been inspired by the strange and in 
conceivable conduct of Madame A——., 





and after reading your scathing observa- 
tions, I remained overwhelmed. I closed 
the letter, and put it into my _ side 
pocket. At first, I might have been seen 
shedding tears; then I was weighted 
down by a sadness, of which the follow- 
ing were the practical consequences. 
The pavement of Paris was yesterday 
two inches deep in snow. I wore a sum- 
mer chaussure, but I was so miserable 
that I felt stifled in my cab. I needed 
air. I got out in the Rue Rivoli, and I 
walked, and walked, my feet in this 
muddy snow, the whole length of Paris, 
through an immense crowd, without 
seeing anybody, amongst carriages and 
horses without being aware of them. I 
went on, on, with my countenance all 
changed and disordered like a fool. 
People turned to stare at me. In short, 
I walked from the Rue Rivoli to beyond 
the Hotel de Ville, through the most 
crowded streets, without perceiving the 
crowd, the cold, or anything. If any 
one had asked me, What is the time? 
What sort of weather? What season of 
the year? What town is this?) Where 
are you? I could not have answered a 
word. I was dazed with grief. Sensi- 
bility is the life-blood of the soul, and 
it poured in torrents through my 
wound,’ 

The lately published letters of Margaret 
Fuller to James Nathan are interesting only 





ELWARD BULWER (LORD LYTTON). 











as they illustrate the fact that a woman 
never really loves a man unless she can 
look up him. James Nathan 
young German-Jewish commission-merchant 
whom Margaret Fuller came to know while 
she was an inmate of Greeley’s 
household and while she was doing miscel- 
Nathan 


to was a 


Horace 


eer 


laneous work for the ‘‘ Tribune. ’’ 
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human beings. I felt removed from 
them all, since all was not right between 
me and one I had chosen, and knew not 
where to turn my thoughts, for nature 
was stripped of her charms, and God 
had not taken care of me as a father. 
‘*T feel to-day asif we might bury this 
ugly dwarf changeling of the past, and 


I feel as if 





had only a moderate education; he was hide its grave with flowers. 
alone in a strange land; and he was a good the joyous sweetness I did feel in the 
listener. So the Fuller took him up. seuse of your life might revive again. It 
Her letters show just how she took him lies with you—but if you take up the 
up. They patronize him; they give him lute, oh do it with religious care. On 
useful information; they confide to him it have been played hymns to the gods, 
no end of queer, scrappy, unmeaning and songs of love for men, and 
reveries and thoughts strains of heroic 
of Margaret Fuller courage, too, but 
never one verse 


herself. She promises 
to ‘‘refine’’ him, and 
she calls him ‘‘dear, 
dear friend,’’ and 
othersemisentimental 
Probably 
misunder- 


names. 
Nathan 
stood the meaning of 
He 
had been brought up 
ladies do 
maunder over good- 
looking young men 


all this posing. 


where not 


without 
intimate 
So, apparently, 
day he made a little 
mistake—and found 
that had made 


one. least, 


some 
thoughts. 


more 


one 


he 


At 


we 





that could grieve 
a living heart, and 
should it not itself 


be treated del- 
icately? 
‘*With sorrow, 


but with hope, 
farewell.’ 


The question 


raised by the late 
Professor Froude 
with regard to the 


domestic relations of 
Carlyle and Mrs. 
Carlyle give a special 
interest to the follow- 
short 


ing notes 


recently published by 





may infer so from the 
following letter 
which she wrote him the next morning: 
‘* Yesterday was, sadder 
day than I had in all my life. It did 
not seem to me an act of ‘Providence,’ 
but of some ill demon, that had exposed 
me to what was to every worthy and 
womanly feeling so humiliating. Neither 
could [ reconcile myself to your having 
such thoughts, and just when you had 
induced me to trust you so absolutely. 
I know you could not help it, but why 
As I 


PRINCE 


perhaps, a 


had fate drawn me so near you? 


walked the streets, ‘the piercing drops 
of grief would start into mine eyes’ as 
the hymn-book promises they shall not 
in heaven, and it pained me to see the 





OTTO VON 


Sir James Crichton- 

3rowne in his book 
entitled ‘‘The Nemesis of Froude.’’ The 
letters though brief certainly appear to 
justify the claim made on Carlyle’s behalf 
that he was normal enough, and that what- 
ever bickerings the pair may afterward 
have indulged in, they at least began their 
married life contented with each other. 
The first is from Carlyle just before his 
marriage: 


BISMARCK, 


‘*T am yours, oh! that you knew how 
wholly yours. Here are two swallows 
in the corner of my window, that have 
taken a house this summer; and in spite 
of drought and bad crops are bring- 
up a family together with the 
19 


ing 
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highest contentment and unity of soul. 
Surely, surely Jane Welsh and Thomas 
Carlyle here as they stand have in them 
conjunctly the wisdom of many swal 
lows. Let them exercise it then, in 
God's name, and live happy as these 


birds of passage are doing.’’ 


And this is from Mrs. Carlyle after 


the marriage: 


‘*Kindest and dearest of husbands, 
Are you thinking you are never to 
see my sweet face any more? 

I wish I 
were back to see 
it and to give you 
a kiss for every 
moment I have 
been absent. 
Dearest, I do love 
you. God _ bless 
you, my Darling. 
—Ever! ever your 
true Wife.’’ 


And this: 


. 1G O1098) ¥ 
Goody, dear 
Goody, You said 
you would weary, 
and I do hope 
in my heart you 
are wearying. It 
will be so sweet 
to make it all up 
to you in kisses 
when | return. 
You will take 
me and hear all my bits of experiences, 
and your heart will beat when you 
find how I have longed to return to 


you.”’ 
And another from Carlyle to her: 


‘*Not unlike what the drop of water 
from Lazarus’s finger might have been 
to Dives in the flame was my dearest 
Goody’s letter to her husband yesterday 
afternoon. No, I do not love you 
in the least; only a little sympathy and 
admiration, and a certain esteem, nothing 
more!—O my dear, best wee woman! 





ELIZABETH BARRETT (BROWNING). 


But I will not say a word of all this 
till I whisper it in your ear with my 


arms round you,”’ 


The most remarkable of all love-letters 
that have ever been published are those of 
Robert Browning to Elizabeth Barrett 
(Browning), given to the world in 1899 
by their son. Much had evidently and 
necessarily been omitted, yet enough re- 
mained to make the polite world gasp and 
stare at so frank a revelation made by one 
so near to those who wrote these things. 
The Brownings were a rare and wonderful 
pair of lovers—he, 
ardent, handsome, 
bubbling over with 
health and — sheer 
vitality—she, when 
he won her, an ap- 
parently hopeless in- 
valid, feeble, sallow, 
almost less than 
plain, with an en- 
ormous mouth that 
resembled a great 
gash in her face. 
Yet the two were 
absolutely one in all 
their tastes and all 
their modes of 
thought. They 
spoke to each other 
in what Mrs. Brown- 
ing called ‘‘a 
sphinxine dialect, ’’ 
made up of the 
subtlest little allu- 
sions, inflections, 
lacune, words at 
times half spoken, yet instantly understood 
by a lightning-like intuition. And they 
wrote a ‘‘sphinxine dialect’’ too. The letter 
given below, and written by Miss Barrett 
after her engagement to Browning, is a 
most extraordinary one. To the reader it 
will seem a mere jumble of meaningless 
words and phrases. Yet it is marvelous 
testimony to the perfection of their under- 
standing and the unity of their natures. 


‘*But what unlawful things have I 
said about ‘kindness’? I did not mean 
any harm—no indeed! And as to think- 
ing . . . as to having ever thought, 





oe 








that you could ‘imitate’ (can this word 
be ‘imitate’?) an unfelt feeling ora feel- 
ing unsupposed te befelg ....« J may 
solemnly assure you that I never, never 
did so. ‘Get up’—‘imitate’! | But it 
was the contrary . . . al/ the contrary! 


From the beginning, now did I not be 


lieve you too much? Did [I not believe 
you even in your contradiction of your- 
self... in your yes and no on the 
same subject . . . and take the world 
to be turning round backwards and my- 
self to have been shut up here till I grew 
mad... rather than disbelieve you 
either way? Well!—You know it as 


well as I can tell you, and T will not, 
any more. If I 
have been ‘wrong,’ 
it wasnot so... 
nor indeed then 
it is not so, 
though it is now, 
perhaps. ” 


But the two that 
follow need no expla- 
nation; for they 
breathe the spirit of 
constant and infinite 
devotion. 


‘*My dearest— 
there are no 
words, —nor will 
be to-morrow, nor 
even in the Island 
—I know that! 
3ut I do love you. 

‘*My arms have been round you for 
many minutes since the last word. 

‘Tam quite well now—my other note 
will have told you when the change began 
—I think I took too violent a shower 
bath, with a notion of getting better in 
as little time as possible—and the stimulus 
turned mere feverishness to headache. 
However, it was no sooner gone, in a 
degree, than a worse plague came. I sate 
thinking of you—but I knew my note 
would arrive at about four o'clock or a 
little later—and I thought the visit for 
the quarter of an hour would as effectually 
prevent to-morrow’s meeting as if the 
whole two hours’ blessing had been laid 
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to heart—to-morrow I shall see you, Ba 

my sweetest. But there are cold 
winds blowing to-day—how do you bear 
them, my Ba? ‘Care’ you, pray, pray, 
care for all 7 care about—and be well, 
if God shall please, and bless me as no 
man ever was blessed! Now I kiss you, 
and will begin a new thinking of you- 
and end, and begin, going round and 
round in my circle of discovery—My 
lotos-blossom! because they Joved the 
lotos, were lotos-lovers, as Euripides 
writes in the ‘Troades.’ 

‘*Your own R.”’ 


‘Best and kindest of all that ever were to 
be loved in dreams, 
and wondered 
at and loved out of 
them, you are in- 
deed! I cannot 
make you feel how 
I felt that night 
when I knew that 
to save me an 
anxious thought 
you had come so 
far so late—it was 
almost too much to 
feel, and is too 
much to speak. 
So let it pass. 
You will never 
act so again, ever 
dearest—you shall 
not. If the post 
sins, why leave the 
sin to the post; and 
I will remember for the future, will be 
ready to remember, how postmen are 
fallible and how you live at the end of 
a lane—and not be uneasy about a 
silence if there should be one unac- 
counted for. 

‘Should I ever change to you, do you 


think, . . . even if you came to ‘love 
me less’—not that I meant to reproach 
you with that possibility. May God 


bless you, dear dearest. It is another 
miracle (beside the many) that I get 
nearer to the mountains yet still they 
seem more blue. Is not that strange? 
Ever and wholly 

‘*Your Ba.’’ 








































THE TANGELO—THE NEW TANGERINE—POMELO (GRAPE-FRUIT) HYBRID—DESTINED TO 
BECOME ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR CITRUS FRUITS IN THE MARKET. 


CREATING NEW FRUITS. 


By H. Gitson GARDNER 


HE creation of a new fruit is announced 

by scientists in the employ of the 

government. The creation, it will be noted, 

not the discovery; and a new fruit, not a 
new variety. 

Under the auspices of the United States 
Department of Agriculture has been 
evolved the ‘‘tangelo.’’ You may never 
have heard the name, but if you live long 
enough it is likely to become more familiar. 
Your children—if you have any—will, no 
doubt, be surprised when you tell them 
you can remember a time when there were 
no tangelos. And when you add that, 
in your time, oranges did not grow so far 
north, and that there were no ‘‘swingles’’ 
in Georgia or ‘‘webbers’’ in southern 
Texas, they will think you are growing old 
and garrulous. People are still living who 
called tomatoes ‘‘love-apples’’ and did not 
consider them fit to eat. But, indeed, 
tomatoes in those days were little and seedy 
and hardly fit for food. The tomato, as 
now known, has been created within the 
last fifty years. 

The word ‘‘create’’ is used here in the 
sense that man has learned new applications 
of natural laws, by which he is enabled to 
bring into existence new forms of plant- 
life, molding and adapting them to his 


purpose. In that sense, he has learned 
to create. The American Beauty rose is 
acreation of man. Nature gave, to start 
with, the so-called ‘‘wild’’ rose; the rest 
is the result of science. The carnation is 
likewise a product of science; and also, 
to a considerable degree, the strawberry of 
commerce, and all the apples grown in the 
Northwest. 

Cultivation—i. e., tilling, sowing, reap- 
ing, nurture and care—has been known 
and practised for hundreds of years. It 
has accomplished much as compared with 
the conditions of primal nature. But 
we are now speaking of a new discovery—a 
discovery not two hundred years old—and 
of a science which has been practised a 
much shorter time than that, and which 
in the brief space of a man’s lifetime has 
accomplished more in the realm of plant 
productiveness than hundreds of years of 
world-wide patient toil. We speak of a 
science whose literature consists of a few 
thin pamplets, and whose practitioners may 
be counted on the fingers of one hand—a 
science which promises to add inestimable 
wealth to the world’s store, and in which 
the United States is leading the world— 
namely, the science of plant-breeding. 

The must important thing in the science 

















of plant-breeding, as at pres- 
ent understood, seems to be 
the hybrid. It is the hybrid 
which amends that great law 
of nature that ‘‘like produces 
like.’’ In the case of hy- 
brids the offspring is often 
And it is to 
this character of the 
offspring that the science is 
for its ability 
evolve new and strange types 


very unlike. 


new 
indebted to 
in the vegetable world. 

But the hybrid is merely 
anincident. The main thing 
is the 
that here is a science, virgin 


fact, the discovery, 
to the experimenter, and fas- 


cinating in the wonders of 
its possibilities as seen from 
the very threshold. In return 


for the few brief years of its 


wooing, it has given man 
assurance that he can, by 


its practise, put scent into 


the violet which has lost its 


perfume; that he can actually 


. . . BRANCH OF TH 
paint the lily with new hues, “Waren BEARS 
or coax the rose to the ideal HYBRID ORAN« 

X MR SWINGLE. 
of his dreams; that he can THREE-LOBED 
make chestnuts grow on 


bid 
its stature; 


bushes, or the towering walnut-tree 


to double he can amend the 
laws of climate and invite the vegetation 


of the tropics to take up a residence farther 


north; he can add sugar to the beet or 
the starch ingredient to the potato, or 
subtract them at will; he can lengthen 


the fiber of the cotton or the hemp, or 


strengthen or refine it, or cause it to 
mature before its wonted season; he can 
take the seeds out of the orange, or put 


pulp into the tomato, or make wheat to 
grow in dry ground or grass in a place 





THE NEW HARDY HYBRID ORANGE 
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which is without rain; he can 
make the 
more grains of its precious 


wheat-stalk carry 
yield, or the corn more ears, 
he 
of 


rice 


or the oats more kernels; 
blades 
grass, many bushels of 
of fruit to 
where little or none grew be- 
fore. And all this without 
any additional expenditure of 


can make many 


and tons grow 


tillage, fertilization or care. 
And all this, he 
can create new foods for the 


of 


to the human palate—types 


besides 


use man, new sensations 
so different as to require new 
names and a fresh introdue- 
tion to the world. 

But how are plants bred? 
Hlow the 


to get 


does scientist 


it 


vO 


‘ 
t 


about 1 hybrid— 


for 
which 


as, instance, an orange 


farther 
to 


will grow 


north and be resistant 


severe frosts? 


By marriage—plant mar- 
E NEW TREE |; Por the : sis 
wii’ WAGine RIoee: or the purpose in 
sE GROWN BY gtanced—the rescue of the 
NOTE LARGE ; ae ; . 
LEAVES. effete Florida orange from its 
enemy frost—reason suggests 
an alliance with some hardy relative of 


the north. 
And here is just such a one—the way- 
tough hedge-orange of 


ward, scraggly, 


Japan. So different is it from the ordinary 
orange of America that an untrained eye 
would not recognize it as a relative of the 
family. Each small, hard, sour ball, little 
bigger than a hickory nut, is crammed to 
the rind with seeds. Here is a branch of 
the family which has roughed it for many 
centuries, an offcast and forgotten of its 
} 


pampered relatives, but now a sturdy an 





THE 
GROWN 


HYBRID OF SIMILAR ORIGIN 
BY MR. SWINGLE. 
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CROSS-SECTIONS OF THE HARDY JAPAN HEDGE- 
ORANGE—JOINT PARENT WITH THE SWEET 
ORANGE OF THE HYBRIDS GROWN BY 
MESSRS. WEBBER AND SWINGLE, 


independent race, schooled to the winds and 
snows of winter. 

The flower of orange is 
separated from all of its kind. The plant- 
surgeon comes With sharpeinstruments and 


the sweet 


plucks away the stamens, even before they 
have reached maturity. A cage is made 


of fine gauze which is bound about the stem 


on which the flower grows. It is thus 
cut off from the insects and the bees which 
carry the pollen from other flowers. The 


pollen of the Japan orange is sprinkled 
with a camel’s-hair brush upon the stigma, 
inside the gauze cage. 

In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred (it 
is admitted with regret by the 
plant scientist) fertilization does not take 


patient 


place, and the isolated flower dies. 


But the one case does happen; the 
patient watcher is rewarded. Instead of 
withered remains in the gauze cage, the 


scientist finds, in his rounds of inspection, 
one flower that has set fruit. The races 





CROSS-SECTION OF THE 
WEBBER HYBRID. 
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have crossed. Here are the beginnings of 
a miracle. In this fruit there will be seed, 
and in this seed will the earth be blessed. 

He has only to wait—there is much 
waiting in this science, and much need for 
patience—to wait until fall for the fruit 
and seed to mature; then until spring for 
a chance to plant these treasured seeds; 
and then seven years perhaps for these seed- 
lings to come to bearing age; and then— 
what has he? 

Mr. Herbert J. Webber and Mr. Walter 
T. Swingle, of the government’s bureau 
of plant-breeding, can tell; for this experi- 
ment was theirs. In the spring of 1897, 
Mr. Webber made the cross between the 
Japanese trifoliate and the common sweet 
orange of Florida. Last winter he had an 
opportunity to see what the fruit, in the 
first generation of this hybrid, would be. 
Briefly, it is a new fruit resembling the 





CROSS-SECTION OF THE 


SWINGLE HYBRID. 


orange, but partaking of the hardy attri- 
butes of the Japanese parent, and thus able 
to grow many degrees farther north. It 
will easily survive any winter experienced 
in the Carolinas, Georgia, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee, southern Texas and 
northern California, and it may be found by 
experiment that it will thrive in states 
The fruit is not, prop- 
erly speaking, an orange. It is about the 
size of a small tangerine, is almost seed- 
less, has a fine tender pulp, is juicy and of 
an aromatic flavor. By its discovery, culti- 
vation of the edible citrus fruits may be 
extended into seven or eight states which 
have no such crop at present, adding to 
the total wealth of the country many mil- 
lions of dollars. 

This new fruit has, up to the present 
time, had no official name, being designated 
merely by the number ‘‘716’’ which was 


even farther north. 











on the marking-tag by which the flower was 
identified when crossed with the foreign 
pollen and confined to her gauze cage; but 
in Georgia, where a few have been grown 


under government supervision, they are 
already known as ‘‘webbers’’ after the 
originator. Mr. Webber modestly pro- 


poses to name one of the two seedlings 
which are most promising after the first 
secretary of agriculture, and another after 
his associate Mr. Swingle; but it is likely 
that the public and other scientists will 
insist upon the customary practise accord- 
ing to which a thing discovered is known 
by the name of the discoverer. 

But it would be a mistake to suppose 
that these new fruits are valued chiefly for 
what they offer in their form. 
They are hybrids. Hybrids do not, as 
has been said, as a rule, beget like. On 
the contrary, their progeny are apt to be 
The plant-breeder has an 


present 


very unlike. 
expression for what happens; he says the 
type ‘‘breaks up.’’ There 
fusion for the time, some of the progeny 


is great con- 


trying, apparently, to resemble one parent 
the other, while still 
new characteristics un- 
A striking in- 


strain, and others 
others manifest 
known to either parent. 
stance of this was observed in the crossing 
of two strains of beardless wheat, result- 
ing in varieties with well-developed beards. 
It is natural, therefore, to turn with high 
expectations to the results which may fairly 
be anticipated from the seedlings to be 
grown from this new fruit, and it is some- 
thing of a trial to patience to realize that 
the happy be delayed 
three or four years until the seedlings come 
to bearing age. But, after all, a matter 
of a few years is of small moment when 
weighed against the fact that the results 
are almost certain to furnish the permanent 
solution of the problem of a hardy orange; 
and it is not impossible that among the 


surprises must 


offspring will be something so superior to 
any orange now known as to revolutionize 
the entire citrus industry. 

But there is another fruit of which the 
scientists are as proud as they are of the 
promising hybrid of which we have been 
speaking—namely, the ‘‘tangelo.’’ This 
too is a hybrid, resulting from a cross be- 
tween the tangerine orange and the pomelo, 
or, as it is commonly called, the grape- 
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BRANCH 
JAPAN 


AND FRUIT O}F 
HEDGE-ORANGE 


THE LARGE-FLOWERED 
CITRUS TRIFOLIATA), 


fruit. The cross was made in 1897, but 
it was not until this year that the seedlings 
came to bearing age, and it was discovered 


that the combination had resulted in a 
new and delicious fruit, combining the 
most desirable characteristics of both 


parents, inheriting size, juiciness and re- 
freshing flavor from the pomelo, while from 
the tangerine it acquires a thin rind which 
is easily removed, a tender pulp and an 
aimost seedless interior. When extensively 
propagated, as it will be in a few years, 
will undoubtedly be one of 
fruits in the 


the tangelo 


the most popular citrus 





ENCOUNTERED BY ORANGE- 


“FREAK” 
BREEDERS IN WORKING OUT NEW FRUITS. 


TYPICAL 
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market. Fortunately, in the growing of 
citrus fruits it is not necessary to reproduce 
any seed; but any desirable variety like 
the ‘‘webber’’ or the tangelo may be 
propagated and perpetuated 
by grafting and budding, as is done with 


indefinitely 


apples. 

It is impossible in the limits of an article 
of this character to give any adequate ides 
of the total accomplishments of the gov- 
ernment’s plant-breeding work; of its suc- 
cess in improving the wheat and cotton 
yields, in evolving new sorts of pineapples, 
grapes, plums, apples and other fruits, and 
in lengthening the fiber of the hemp and 
cotton. 

Nothing in plant-breeding is more myste- 
rious or wonderful than the existence of 
certain charmed lives among the plant 
multitude; and it is the breeder's delight 
to select and propagate these individuals. 
3ut the secret of their power to survive 
where others go down, it is beyond the 
ability of science to penetrate. Chemistry 
and the microscope fail to discover the 
slightest difference between the physical 
structures of the ten thousand that fall and 
the one that survives. And vet it is not 
chance, for the survivor is usually able to 
transmit its power for continued existence 
to its progeny. 

All that science can say is, that there is 
in the one a power of life superior to the 
assails, while in all the rest 
power. One 


evil which 
there is not that inherent 


has the resistant soul; the 


multitude has it not. 


courageous, 


So, too, it is the text of this science that 
there is one in every ten thousand which 
is better than the nine thousand nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine—better for the pur- 
pose soucht; larger, rounder, — softer, 
harder, quicker to ripen or more mellow 
to the taste, having more starch or more 
nitrogen, stiffer or more limber; whatever 
is sought, there is always one in the multi- 
tude nearer to the perfect type than all the 
rest; and this one is the prize of the plant 
scientist; and when discovered, is set aside, 
and propagated and multiplied, while all 
And in every 
succeeding generation there is always the 


the rest are destroyed. 


one best; and so each generation becomes 
a step in an endless flight of steps up which 
the scientific breeder leads the type always 
toward an unrealized but none the less 
soucht-for ideal. 

This science is not spectacular. The 
long postponement of most important 
results frequently invests the labor with 
somewhat the character of a sacrifice. But 
its rewards and_ possibilities are vast— 
beyond the possibility of mathematics to 
estimate. 

And at all events, its practitioner, if 
anybody, may appropriate what commenda- 
tion is in that saying of the wise Dean 
Swift, that ‘‘whoever could make two ears 
of corn or two blades of grass to grow upon 
a spot of ground where only one grew 


before, would deserve better of mankind, 


and do more essential service to his country, 
than the whole race of politicians put 
together.’ 





A BASKET 


OF 


TANGELOS, 
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NEW YORK PIER-HEAD WAITING 








FOR STEAMSHIP TO BACK OUT. 


FROM LAND TO LAND. 


By HERMAN KNICKERBOCKER VIELE. 


A* old and ever-fascinating story, related 

with a thousand variations in every 
Jabel, is that which tells how 
once upon a time some lucky individual 
effected an exchange of personality with 
But whether the fancy 
emperor 


tongue since 


some one else. 


involves an masquerading as a 
clown, a tinker for an hour on the throne, 
or a dairy-maid dancing at a duchess’ ball, 
it is after all the echo of an inborn wish, 
an impulse, strong in most of us at times, 
to break away and have a try at being 
something other than we are, if only for 
the joy of taking up the old familiar habit 
once again. 

Unhappily, this amiable desire to cut 
loose from responsibilities is now less easy 
of attainment 
of yore. 


than it seems to have been 
To-day the coasts of Bohemia 
have all been mapped and charted; Arcadia 
itself is to be found on Cook’s itinerary, 


and Baedeker’s ‘*Hesperides’’ is about to 





go to To-day there exists no isle 
of refuge from the grim inevitableness of 
the unless Elysium lie 
within the bulwarks of an ocean liner. 


press. 
commonplace, 


Here indeed is a small ideal democracy 
where one, if duly naturalized, may, between 
shore, from ‘‘Hawsers in’ to 


shore and 


‘*Anchor down,’’ enjoy the luxury of lost 
identity without a qualm of conscience. On 
aship there are no acquired dignities to 
be maintained, no established reputations 
to be lived up to. Here may the cheerful 
man be surly if it pleases him, the student 
drop philosophy for ‘‘Dora Thorne,’’ and 


the staid warden cock an ear to catch the 
finish of a drummer's fable without reproof. 


It is an often-repeated observation that 


our modern record-smashing ships have 
done away with most of the old charm 
attending ocean voyages, most of the 
former romance—a_ loss for which such 


prosaic items as search-lights, wireless 
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installations and the like afford insuflicient 
recompense. An old indeed; far 
older than De Quincey’s valediction of the 
passing But poetry and 
progress have gone hand in hand too long 
to part bad friends at this late date. And 
while the sea-gull’s scarcely moving wings 
can leave our laboring triple engines far 


lament 


mail-coach. 


astern so easily, neither goddess will have 
very good cause to boast of her accom- 
plishments. 

The brief existence of an ocean crossing 
may be said to begin at the moment when 
the last faint of the Highlands 
sinks into the western sea. Until then, 
the land obtrudes itself, reminding us of 
things forgotten, friends we are leaving; 
of itself, perhaps our oldest friend. But 
with the fading of the land we rouse our- 


outline 
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selves to confront new conditions, take 
cautious bearings lest our novitiate become 
too obvious, and begin a superficial study 
of our fellow citizens. Presently we are 
spoken to and get our first taste of salt-sea 
democracy. But the earliest acquaintances 
of a voyage are rarely the lasting ones. 
They are merely so many indications that 
the molecules set in motion are reaching 
out for affinities. Still, even at sea it 
takes a little time to discover affinities, and 
while the process of natural selection is in 
progress it is as well to keep apart and 
regulate our affairs below decks. 

Let us hope we have been wise enough to 
take the sage advice Polonius would have 
given us if asked: ‘‘Spacious thy cabin as 
thy purse can buy, but not express’d in 
fancy,’’ for in the largest there is scarcely 





FAREWELL ! 
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A GREAT LINER PARTING COMPANY 


room for doubt. Of course, there are 
people who are indifferent to discomfort, 
disciples of Voltaire, who never knew 


upon what article of furniture he happened 
And such as 
advice is wasted, for they are capable of 
wedging themselves three deep in 
interiors rather than pass an extra day on 
a slower ship. 


to be seated. on these 


dark 


The arrangement of a stateroom is a tax 
on ingenuity, especially so if experience 
with custom-house delays and baggage 
transportation on the other side has taught 
The 
only safe rule is to exercise what wits we 
have and pray for fortitude when the first 
choppy sea shall upset our best-laid plans. 
Of course, a modest wardrobe should be 
left accessik le; 


one to send nothing to the hold. 


a deck costume which shall 
suggest neither a comic-opera tourist nor a 
rummage sale, and a change for dinner 
the latter not necessarily the conventional 
evening dress of land. 

The writer once had the privilege of 
crossing with a Kansas gentleman who had 








WITH AN EXCURSION-BOAT ESCORT. 


devised a compromise. Possessing a speci- 
men of that 


dinner-coat, his appearance while 


most useful garment called a 
at table 
on the first night out excited in his fellow 
the 


and all—that is, the men 


passengers liveliest admiration. One 
determined not 
to be outdone on the following evening. 
But when the meal was over there came a 
revelation, for our friend, though somber 
from the table-cloth up, concealed beneath 
its folds a wealth of cheerful red-and- 
yellow check. 

We should secure places at table early, 
at the side 


rather than the long ones running down 


choosing the smaller messes 
the center where the service is apt to be 
less personal; and let us avoid the captain’s 
table as we would a concertina, unless we 
prize the emptiest of empty honors. <A 
tip to the head steward goes with a request 
for seats. This is the sole gratuity that 
should be given in advance and one that 
will prove a good investment, as so many 
travelers dodge it altogether. But heaven 
forbid that anything here set down should 
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seem to questian the right of every voyager 
to his own mistakes. 

Bacon’s surprise that people should keep 
diaries at where there is nothing to 
be seen but sea and sky, and neglect their 
note-books altogether when on land, proves 


only that philosophers may lack imagina- 


sea, 


tion. For on the shore impressions follow 
quickly, treading on one another's heels 
like the moving photographs 
thrown against a screen. 
templates, reflects and cultivates the power 
of observation. Whether a written record 
has been made or not, few minor incidents 


figures 1n 
At sea one con- 


of life come back more vividly than those 


the calm monotony of an 


which break 
ocean voyage. 

It is delightful after a morning of rain 
and chilly mist to pass as if by magic into 
another realm of sun and dancing water. 
And it was worth the hours of moody dis 
content to realize how readily laughter takes 
the place of frowns. Our shipmates are astir 
immediately; we throw off an extra rug, 
lay down our book and idly contemplate a 
game of shuffleboard with those agreeable 
people we got to know so well last evening 
when the steward fell and spilled the soup. 
But there is no hurry !—oh, blissfulest of 
blissful thoughts, no hurry! We stretch 
and contemplate. We 


our again 


legs 
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contemplate the lady of the roses going by 


engaged in animated conversation with a 
youth whom we are sure she had _ never 
Her roses have won 
‘*the American 


passengers, 


seen two days before. 
for her the sobriquet of 
all along the line of 
have an inexhaustible 


Beauty”’ 
and she appears to 
credit at the refrigerator, for the flowers are 
always fresh. It is quite certain the young 
man will beg one of her before their walk 
is over; and, remembering that last wistful 
is also certain that 


toward shore, it 


be disappointed, if 


look 
he will 
anything of American Beauties. 

On shipboard there are always clergy- 
men, who, to say the truth, are often more 
than behind — their 
Two of them draw 
returning 
from the 
other a New England orthodox on vacation 
—and pausing in their promenade beside 


we know 


entertaining there 
native pulpit-cushions. 
Scotch 


near—one a Dissenter, 


some Canadian conference, and 


the rail, continue for a time an interested 
exchange of views. Suddenly some playful 
wave leaps up to splash them both from 
head to foot, sending them hurriedly to 
cover. 

‘Ha. hat”? 
who has witnessed the retreat. 
your theological discussion, didn’t it? 

‘'Vies”* the Yankee  parsor, 


cries out a stout old party 
‘Cut short 


s) 


laughs 





SHUFFLEBOARD—THE CHIEF DIVERSION OF 


PLEASANT DAYS. 











A RAINY DAY 


wiping the water from his brow. ‘‘We 
were just debating the relative merits of 
sprinkling and immersion.”’ 
The Scotchman, drawing himself erect, 
glares at his companion fiercely. 
‘“May God the 
mutters, as he strides away. 


forgive ye lee!’’ he 


) prophesy 
land still 
and’ old 
performances 
Be 
a 


The knowing ones begin t 
the 
half an 
travelers 
of that line.”’ 
gentle with such for with 
dozen crossings to your credit you too will 
be as tiresome concerning the ‘‘other line.’ 
You will recall with fond regret the ap- 
petizing delicacy of the Frenchman's table ; 
of the 
decks; the enchanting music of the German 
orchestra, or the British captain's 
whiskers fairly bristle with good seaman- 
ship. This is the seasoned voyager's pre- 


exact moment of sighting 
ocean’s breadth away, 
about the 
‘*other 
boasting, 


brag 


all-glorious 


the spotless whiteness Yankee’s 


low 


rogative, and tends to keep first-trippers 
in a duly humble frame of mind. 

In point of fact, the ‘‘other line’’ 
always have a glamour of perspective, and 
its shortcomings will be as soon forgotten 
as the faults of absent friends. 


will 
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ON A LINER. 


is much like 


One 
another. 


shipboard 
The difference is that as one grows 
to the 
passes by more quickly than the last. 


day on 


new environment each 
The 
restlessness of land drops from us and our 


accustomed 


feet no longer resent being either met half- 
way orleft in mid-air by coquettishdecks. It 
must be admitted that, in spite of faith 
and fortitude, there are still people who— 
to put it mildly—do not feel at ease at sea 
To 


such unhappy ones, a word of counsel. 


during the first few hours or days. 


Keep warm, keep warm, keep very warm 
about the center of assimilation. temem- 
that Nature, M.D., 
business, and wait with glad anticipation 
for the moment the thought of 
‘*mutton chop’ comes to the mind without 


ber understands his 


when 
abhorrence. 


Speak the two words now 


and then just to find out how you are 
setting along. 

At least one Sunday makes a break in 
every ocean crossing. for unless there is a 
tempest raging the morning service in the 
main saloon forms an important feature of 
the day. The men put on black coats for 
the occasion, the ladies perform miracles 


of transformation, and all, good Christian 
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people that they are, agree to lay aside 
some cherished differences for an hour. 
This is the highest point which we shall 
attain in our democracy; the closest we 
shall come to one another. The captain is 
our high priest; the opera singer—with a 
lurid past, perhaps—conducts the choir; 
the traveling gentlemen suspend their poker 
game to proclaim themselves miserable 
sinners as though the soft impeachment 
might as well be admitted first as last. 
The collection is for sailors’ orphans; we 
sing a hymn for those in peril on the sea, 





vided with an ample stock of francs or 
marks or lire wherewith to make a favor- 
able impression, and they will be glad 
enough to come back when these are spent. 
We watch them with a touch of patronage 
from the superior altitude of the upper 
deck, and they regard us with the human 
pity of those who are well amused for 
those who are not. 

And thus the time glides past as time 
can glide only when flying-fish are mag- 
nified to incidents and a sperm-whale ex- 
panded into an event. The sea in itself is 


ee ee of 
ne ee eee 


THE “DIVIDING LINE’’ BETWEEN FIRST AND SECOND CABIN. 


with a 
Then we 


and finish with ‘‘Old Hundred’’ 
vim to make the girders ring. 
go our several ways, surely none the worse 
for having been for a little while almost 
sorry that we are not sorrier for past per- 
formances. 

Meanwhile the steerage passengers are 
keeping Sunday in their own fashion, 
dancing clumsily, perhaps, to the music of 
amouth-organ; or perhaps, gathered about 
some leader, they sing plaintive melodies 
of their fatherland. 

They are bound, these passenvers, most of 
them, for their old homes on a visit, pro- 


a disappointment; seen from the level of 
a deck, its limits have become a few mean 
miles of dull, unbroken platitude. There 
can be no dignity without mystery, nor any 
mystery where everything is baldly visible. 

It is only at night that imagination comes 
to our assistance. When the steamer- 
chairs are stowed away and the last drowsy 
passenger has smoked his last cigar, we 
may turn our backs upon the ship and, 
looking on the curling waves that flash 
across the aura of electric light, recall all 
that the poets say we ought to feel toward 


the sea. Byron’s sonorous rhapsodies come 


ee 





— 








CREW AT WORK IN HEAVY WEATHER. 


back to us, and Kipling’s rousing quick- 
steps. But we, being of our generation 


practical, find—— 
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A SMOOTH CHANNEL CROSSING, 


‘Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in 


vain’’ 


less suited to our mood of sentiment 
than 


‘*Some damned liner’s lights go by like 
a long hotel,’’ 


and being registered in the hotel, 
we go to bed. 

It is noticeable that every one is 
much more cheerful on the outward 
trip than when homeward bound. 
For Hope in the first case is waiting 
on the farther shore in dalliance with 
fair Anticipation, and letters of credit 
are still so many virgin and unblotted 
leaves. The setting out is an agree- 
able prologue to a play, the coming 
back at best an anticlimax; and 
though the entertainment has been 
worth its cost. our thoughts have 
turned again toward realities. We 
have been spectators long enough; 
players ourselves, citizens of the sea, 
it will be good to feel, now that 


the dream is over, the solid rocks of every- 
day beneath our feet once more. 
So let cme US make the most of the 
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experience while it lasts. Peer of the mil- 
lionaire for an entire week, and messmate 
of the mantuamaker, there must be some- 
thing wrong with him who cannot enter 
into the spirit of such a carnival. 

‘*Excuse me,’’ said a cheerful chatterer, 
addressing his retiring neighbor in a 
steamer-chair, ‘‘but are you sick or are you 
exclusive?’’ 

It depends upon the point of view 
whether the question seems a gross imperti- 
nence or a friendly offer of companionship. 

The last 
evening at 
sea is gener- Posgel 
ally one of ie 
mild festiv- 
ity. Ona 
French ship 
the captain 
gives a din- 
ner to the 


; 
: 


passengers, 
which means 
a more elab- 
orate bill of 
fare, the op- 
portunity to 
pledge our 
host in foam- 
ing bumpers, 
and a dis- 
tribution of 
gay paper 
caps. The 
Germans cel- 
ebrate the 
nearing land 
with song, 
and after 
dinner, fol- 
lowing the 
orchest ra, A BREEZY DAY ON A 
table after table takes up true and strong 
some chorus such as “O Tannenbaum!” or 
‘Muss i’ denn, muss i’ denn, zum Statele 
*naus.’’ We Anglo-Saxons who have 
missed altogether the gentle art of wear- 
ing paper caps and sing abominably, 
pretend to regard ourselves more seriously 
and make a virtue of it. But it is 
a dull ship's company indeed which 
does not undertake a concert at which 
the most prominent citizen on board is 





chosen to preside. The ‘‘talent’’ usually 
comprises any one and every one who can 
either contribute an entertaining ‘‘turn’’ 
or is sufficiently amiable to make the at- 
tempt; often these occasions are made 
memorable by the presence of distinguished 
artists. But whatever the program, no 
audience ever bestows more generous ap- 
plause on amateur humorist or grand- 
opera star. 
Perhaps the word has gone about that 
by midnight we shall see the first light of 
another 
hemisphere 
rise up like 
a planet in 
the east. It 
may be Fast- 
net or Bish- 
op’s Rock, 
according to 
our course 
and destina- 
tion, and all 
hands gath- 
4 erat the bow 
~ an hour be- 
fore the wel- 
coming bea- 
con can pos- 
sibly appear. 
They speak 
in whispers, 
waiting, 
atching; 


W 
for, sneer as 
scoffers may 
at sentiment, 
there is 
something 
solemn and 
impressive 
CHANNEL STEAMER. i n t h us 
creeping toward a sleeping continent by 
night. Then eight bells strikes in the 
stillness startlingly, and before its cadence 
dies across the sea a voice cries: 

‘*Light ahead !"" 

‘Aye, aye!’’ the answer comes from 
somewhere, and presently asa friendly wave 
sends our prow up a little toward the stars, 
we too behold the marvel—around a corner 
of the world, old Europe blinking seaward 
with a dull-red eye. 
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HE breakfast-room, with its south bay 
and its great eastern window, was a 
cheerful place even on cloudy mornings; 
now, invaded by the riotous spring sun- 
shine, it was almost dazzling. Every piece 
of silver and glass flashed its rays of light, 
and the hair of little Aline was like an 
aureole about her face. 

The maid had left the room; and the 
child, chattering as gaily as the birds out- 
side and bedaubing the fair cloth with egg 
drippings, seemed fully to occupy her 
mother’s attention. The man, under cover 
of the newspaper he held, was scrutinizing 
the face of his wife. 

His scrutiny was anxious, critical, and 
yet not untender. With such a look one 
examines a cherished bit of china, or a rare 
book, which may have suffered damage. 

The face thus regarded was one of fine 
molding and distinction rather than of 
beauty. It was subject to such variations 
that at one hour Mrs. Harwood might look 
like a pretty, high-spirited girl; at the 
next, a worn and rather sorrowful woman, 
approaching middle age. With her it 
was flesh molded of spirit, always; and of 
late the tendency of that molding had been 
toward lines of depression. Willis Har- 
wood had observed this fact; with the help 
of the clear morning sunshine was observ- 
ing it now, and he felt disturbed thereby. 
He knew women older than she whose fair 
faces kept the young, upward moiding 
of cheek and mouth, and whose skins were 
as alabaster. 
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‘*Aline,’’ he said, suddenly, ‘‘I may 
bring Morton out some day this week. He 
is in town.’’ 

Mrs. Harwood raised her eyes with a 
swift glint of comprehension. But before 
she could speak, little Aline broke in. 

‘*Who’s Morton, papa?’’ 

‘‘T wish,’’ said the man, moving the 
paper before his face again, ‘‘that you 
could teach that child to be quiet at the 
table.”’ 

‘‘And I wish,’’ flashed the mother, 
‘*that you would not speak of Ally as ‘that 
child.’ ”’ 

The subject of this small skirmish held 
her tongue for a few moments; but finding 
no reward save stupid silence, returned 
cautiously to the charge. 

‘‘Who’s Morton, mother?’’ she half 
whispered. 

‘*Run away, dear. You've finished 
your breakfast. Run to the garden and 
see whether any of the hyacinths have 
come out yet.’ 

When the child was gone, Mrs. Harwood 
sipped her coffee uneasily. She was the 
more affected by any troubling of the do- 
mestic harmony, because of her high ideals; 
and because of these same ideals she was 
the less able to avert discord. Your 
placid woman soothes irritation by her un- 
moved front, simply because its expression 
has not darkened her day or shattered her 
fair aspirations. But Aline forever strove 
to dream true, and forever reproached 
herself for failure. 
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Now she realized, suddenly, that her 
husband looked tired. He had 
working very hard, and she was sufficiently 
in his confidence to know that he had beer, 
of late, meeting sundry business vexations. 
Yet she thought he might throw off these 
thingsa little at home. Between her wifely 
hurt and her wifely contrition, she had to 
struggle hard to keep the tears back. 

It was not long since these two had 
breakfasted together in a very plain little 
dining-room, laughing and exchanging 
happy glances over the broken talk of their 
child. Then the man’s eyes had been full 
of smiling tenderness, his manner almost 
boyish in its gaiety. And they had found 
pleasure in such little things. Now, a 
sense of material care and responsibility 
was corroding the home atmosphere. 

The woman, awakening to this fact in 
spells of uneasy consciousness, combated 
it with all her might; then quieted herself 
again by denying its existence. 

Thus, when Willis Harwood came home, 
worn and harassed with the strain of his 
growing responsibilities, he found, instead 
of soothing, a quick and sensitive reflection 
of his own mood; and thena general sense 
of things amiss and himself at fault. 


been 


By degrees he came to think that 
women could not understand; in which 
conclusion he was mistaken. His wife 


understood the situation fairly well, but 
did not know how best to meet it. With 
the sense of something very precious slip- 
ping out of her hold, she strove to retain it 
forcibly, and in her nervous grasp the 
delicate thing might well be fractured. 
Had she but given it a quiet resting-place 
—but we are all slaves of temperament 
rather than of circumstance. 

Now, as she sat opposite her husband, 
Aline Harwood was telling herself that the 
change in their outward circumstances did 
not repay them for that inner loss which 
seemed its accompaniment; when she saw, 
in an odd flash of memory, the meager 
furnishings of that former breakfast-table, 
and her sense of beauty revolted. Surely 
this was better, in itself. And why, having 
this, must they lose any former joy? She 
would not haveitso. She looked up with 


a smiling face. 
‘*What night do you think Morton will 
come?’’ she asked. 
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Just have 
His 
look wandered about the room, gathering 


‘*T can’t tell. I'll telephone. 
a good dinner—and a pretty gown.’’ 
some satisfaction from the circuit. Aline’s 
taste was good. 

‘‘He may take up that little matter I’m 
interested in; he seemed favorably im- 
pressed. It would mean a good deal to 
if he did. Well, I must be going. 
Good-by.”’ 

Mrs. Harwood followed her husband to 
the door, and after he had driven off she 
still stood there, entranced by the fair 
freshness of the morning. There was a 
sense of renewal in the air, and glad blos- 
soming. And as she lingered, an intimate, 
almost intoxicating realization of fellowship 
with it all fell upon her. The gracious, 
sun-drenched air enwrapped her, as it en- 
wrapped every swelling bud and twittering 
bird; the thrill of renewal, the bourgeon- 
ing rapture, was hers also. 

She dreaded to turn away from it all the 
more because, in the background of her 
mind, there was a painful sense of discord 
between this beginning of nature’s day and 
the beginning of her own. Such a state 
of mind is merely the falling away of scales 
from the inner eye which enables it to read 
the messages writ large for every soul by 
Nature’s hand. Aline Harwood read hers 
in a sudden flash of interpretation; and at 
the same moment, with a woman’s sublime 
sense of oneness with her beloved, she read 
it for her husband. 

Her look changed its 
dreamy absorption to of sudden re- 
solve, and she turned quickly into the 
house. To carry out the plan which had 
taken outline in her mind, she must be 
alone with her husband. And it was such 
an alluring little plan. 

With characteristic impulsiveness of 
action, she hurried to the kitchen. The 
maids, who were eating their breakfast, 
looked up in surprise at Mrs. Harwood’s 
sudden entrance. 

‘‘There is a 
afternoon,’’ she said. 
like to go?’’ 

They looked at her somewhat incredu 
lously, and the cook said: 

‘‘But you could not 
ma’am.”’ 

‘*Oh, yes, I can,’’ her mistress asserted, 


me 


from wistful, 


one 


circus in Milltown this 
‘*Would you not all 


us all. 


spare 
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““* ALINE,’ HE SAID, SUDDENLY. ‘I MAY BRING MORTON OUT SOME DAY THIS WEEK.’” 


almost eagerly. ‘‘John can drive over 
with you. Have an early luncheon, 
and you will get there in time. After the 
performance, you can get supper on the 
grounds. That will bring you home about 
eight o’clock. And Aline may go with 
you.”’ 

It was, in fact, her daughter’s vivid 
interest in the circus which enabled Mrs. 
Harwood to lay her plans thus concisely. 

‘*But what about dinner, ma’am?’’ 
asked the cook. 

The conspirator’s brow wrinkled for a 
moment. She did not want to excite undue 
curiosity. 

‘We shall have a simple supper this 
evening,’’ she said, slowly. ‘‘I have a 
woman to get it’’—she hesitated, her 
wits at the stretch—‘‘but she can’t stay 
to clear things up. You can attend to that 
when you come in.”’ 

The maids, thus freed from anxiety, 
bubbled over with thanks, and when left to 
themselves they fell into a perfect babbie 
of talk. 

The pleasure of their mistress was quite 
as great. She met little Aline in the hall, 
told her the news, and watched her racing 


gleefully off to the kitchen. Then she ran 
upstairs like a girl, and going to a bureau 
drawer took out a bunch of keys. 

As she selected one of these, a spasm 
of doubt contracted her heart. Perhaps 
Willis would think it was foolish; perhaps 
it was foolish. She turned to the mirror 
and looked into it earnestly. 

When a woman suddenly suspends some 
activity to do this, she is always trying 
to see her face through the eyes of another. 
The vanity of good women is largely altru- 
istic. Aline Harwood was merely seeking 
reassurance for the carrying out of her 
plan. 

The face which met her look was eager 
and girlish—yes, actually girlish. Now 
it was radiant and laughing. With no 
weight of doubt upon her, the woman ran 
lightly up to the attic and knelt down 
before an old wooden chest. 

Within this chest there was accumulated 
the selected drift of the years, including 
a christening- and a wedding-gown, a tiny 
pair of first shoes, several packages of 
letters, and other things redolent of sug- 
gestion and memory. 

But the thing Aline Harwood sought 
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lay at the very bottom. After pulling it 
out with eager fingers, she held it up for 
an inspection mingled of tenderness and 


humor. 
For it was very old-fashioned, that 
blue cashmere gown. It could claim no 


undulating, sweeping lines of skirt; no 
soft fulness and delicate molding of bodice. 
On the contrary, its cut was uncompromi- 
sing and skimpy, with careful little ruffles 
at the hem and about the yoke. And 
there wasa fall of lace from the neck—that 
odd little fall of lace, which was meant to 
be so graceful, and which now seems so 
quaintly inartistic. 

Aline Bennett had worn it ten years ago, 
on the evening Willis Harwood asked her 
to marry him. It was her best dress then, 
and some subtle feminine anticipation had 
prompted its donning. She had worn it 
since, of course, but that was the great 
day—the day that explains its preservation 
in the chest. 

When the servants and little Aline had 
driven off, Mrs. Harwood once more turned 
from the door to the kitchen. Her cheeks 
were flushed with excitement, and her eyes 
sought eagerly the line of cook-books on 
the kitchen mantel. 

She had done little cooking of late, and 
she feared her hand had lost its cunning. 
But, as she inspected the fire and peeped 
into the flour-barrel, her look gained in 
confidence, while a certain sense of capacity 
squared her shoulders and uptilted her 
chin. 

On that great day of the blue cashmere, 
a spring day such as this, Willis Harwood 
had taken supper with the Rev. Angus 


Bennett and his daughter Aline. And 
at that memorable meal, the cake and 
the biscuit, at least, had been of the 


girl’s own making. What other viands 
had been served, Aline Harwood could not 
remember; but she knew well enough the 
type of meal, and set merrily about its re- 
producing. 

The cake, which claimed the first consid - 
eration, was to be a cup-cake, made delec- 
table with spices and currants, and baked 


in muffin tins. Just as she was about to 


set these tins in the oven, Aline remem- 
bered that she ought to have greased them, 
and pulled them out with a little cry of 
dismay. 
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Several small mishaps of this sort delayed 
her preparations so much that she found 
herself somewhat hurried. 

For table decoration she chose forsythia, 
because sprays of that early-blooming shrub 
had adorned the supper of ten years ago. 
And she got out the same old blue ware, 
much of it nicked and showing brown 
seams, with which she had been wont to 
set her father’s table. 

‘*How lucky I have it!’’ she thought, 
observing the effect with pleasure. Sud- 
denly her eyes filled. ‘*‘Dear old daddy! 
dear old home! But I am going back to 
the old ways—to the spirit of them, at 
least; to the old content and the old joy. 
It doesn’t matter about the outside things. ’’ 

Would Willis remember? But she must 
not expect that. She would make ready 
for no disappointment. When he looked 
surprised, and exclaimed, she would tease 
him a little; she would jest him into recol- 
lection. Oh, they would have a merry 
time together—just they two once more! 
And with this little symbolic beginning it 
would be easier for her to set about the 
pretty mission she had appointed herself; 
to recreate the old atmosphere amid the new 
surroundings, to banish material thoughts 
from the home atmosphere, and revive the 
simplicity of enjoyment and the spontaneity 
of love. 

Back in the kitchen again, she rolled 
out biscuit, creamed chicken, and filled the 
tea-kettle ready for the tea. And she 
found some preserved damson plums which, 
though from the Woman’s Exchange, were 
much like those she used to put up herself, 
and which Willis used to praise. 

When all was done that might be, be- 
fore her husband’s arrival, Aline, glancing 
again at the table, was enraptured with its 
air of quaint simplicity. Her eyes shone 
like stars as she ran upstairs to dress. 

She did her hair as she used before the 
vogue of the pompadour—parted in the 
middle, waved on either side, and wound 
in a coil at the back of her head. Then 
she put on the blue cashmere. 

Earlier in the day she had ascertained, 
with some womanly satisfaction, that the 
prim snugness of its bodice embraced her 
figure as easily now as it had ten years ago. 
As she buttoned it up, she laughed at the 
odd effect—not without pleasure, for she 
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“SHE HEARD THE WORDS, ‘ALINE, LET ME PRESENT MR. MORTON,’... AND SHE LOOKED UP 
INTO THE GRAVE FACE OF THE GUEST,” 
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knew that she looked young and pretty 
as well as old-fashioned. 

Suddenly it occurred to her that Willis 
would be surprised to find no conveyance 
waiting for him at the station. Her face 
fell. Why had not James spoken of 
this?) She could have made some arrange- 
ment. But it was such a perfect day he 
might not mind walking, or perhaps he 
would take a cab. 

But her look was shadowed. 
her husband made a point of having the 
chestnut mare at the train, and seemed to 
find pleasure and refreshment in driving 
the spirited creature himself. She glanced 
out of the window rather anxiously; and 
there, creeping along the driveway, was 
an old white horse drawing a station cab. 

The contrast between this manner of ap- 
proach and the usual smart dash up to the 
house struck Aline painfully. With a 
quick breath, and that odd little tilt of the 
head which always meant some inner nerv- 
ing, she hurried down to meet her husband 
—as quaint a figure as might be imagined. 

When the cab stopped, Willis Harwood 
got out, stretched himself impatiently, and 
waited while another man withdrew his 
long limbs from its cramped interior. 

That quaint figure at the doorway was 
then the recipient of two long stares. It 
shrank back and seemed about to run away. 
But the men were too near for that; they 
were advancing toward her. 

Aline saw the face of her husband, drawn 
masklike in its surprise and displeasure, 
and she smiled at it pitifully. She heard 
the words: ‘‘Aline, let me present Mr. 
Morton. Morton, this is Mrs. Harwood.’’ 
And she looked up into the grave face of 
the guest as he bowed over her hand. 

It was a singular face, far from hand- 
some. The eyes were clear as light itself; 
the molding above and below them rock- 
like in irregularity and in strength. 

These characteristics.were for the casual 
observer. Some found, besides, a kindli- 
ness as irresistible and unlimited as the 
strength. Aline Harwood turned from 
him to her husband, quieted and ready. 
The fluttering of her heart, the quivering 
of her nerves, were stidled. 

‘*Will you ring for James?’’ Mr. Har- 
wood requested, glancing toward the guest's 
And then his look swept his 


She knew 


suit-case. 


wife from head to toe briefly but ade- 
quately. She knew, as though he had 
spoken, how ridiculous she seemed in his 
eyes, how bitterly mortified he was. 

But, though she grew a little pale; 
Aline’s chin went up. 

‘‘The servants are all away, Willis. That 
is why James did not meet you. They 
have gone with Aline to the circus at Mill- 
town; so we shall have to be very informal 


this evening’’—this latter with a charming: 


smile, which included Morton. 

‘‘That will exactly suit me,’ 
swered, with all sincerity. 

Again Aline felt strangely reassured. 

‘‘Tf you will show Mr. Morton to his 
room, Willis,’’ she said, ‘‘I think supper 
will be ready when you both come down.”’’ 

Her husband turned somewhat sharply 
and preceded his guest up the stairs. 

‘‘Did you tell me you had a daughter 
eight years old?’’ Morton asked, when the 
two were together in the guest-chamber. 

‘*Yes, but she’s gone to the circus with 
the servants, I believe.”’ 

As he spoke, the man realized a fresh 
cause of disappointment. He was proud 
of his daughter’s beauty and intelligence; 
and in his thought of Morton’s visit, she 
had figured as one of his home attractions. 

‘*It seems scarcely credible, since meet- 
ing Mrs. Harwood,’’ Morton was saying, 
‘that you should have a daughter so old.”’ 

This somewhat blunt compliment was 
not idly spoken. The guest realized Har- 
wood’s chagrin, and was bent upon pacifi- 
cation. 

“And, as usual, his aim was true. Har- 
wood felt gratified, and reflected that his 
wife had looked rather girlish in that ab- 
surd gown she was wearing. 

‘*Well,’’ he said, laughing rather mirth- 
lessly, ‘‘ we seem to have struck an infernally 
queer domestic situation, and I suppose 
Mrs. Harwood is dressed for the part. I 
hardly knew her, really.’’ 

‘*If I am causing Mrs. Harwood no in- 
convenience,’’ said Morton, ‘‘I shall be 
very glad of the informality.’’ 

‘*No inconvenience in the world. Come 
down when you’re ready and we’ll have a 
taste of ‘the simple life.’ It comes highly 
commended, vou know.”’ 

The little jest was made with an effort, 
and fell rather flat. Morton looked after 


’ 


he an- 
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his host thoughtfully as he left the room. 
‘‘He’s wearing himself out,’’ was the older 
man’s thought, ‘‘and he’ll either have to 
learn better or pay the penalty.’’ 

With some uneasy, masculine idea of 
seeing how matters stood downstairs, Har- 
wood hurried his own preparations and 
went to seek his wife. But as he entered 
the dining-room, his eye fell on the table, 
and he stared at it in resentful amazement. 

‘*Because she’s alone, I suppose. But 
of all the disreputable old crockery! Didn’t 
know we had such things in the house.’’ 
He picked up a platter seamed with little 
brown cracks. 

Just then his wife entered with a carafe 
of water in her hand. 

‘Say, Aline, are these some antiques 
you’ve picked up, or is it part of the play 
to eat off this job-lot crockery ?”’ 

‘It’s part of the play, Willis,’ 
answered, quickly. 

He looked at her curiously. 

‘All right, my dear. And is that gown 
part of it, too?’’ 

Aline paused on her way to the kitchen. 
Her face was turned from her husband. 
‘‘T had to do things, you know. 

an old one.”’ 

‘*So I should judge. 
into something else before 

But Morton’s approaching step answered 
the question, and Harwood hastened to join 
his guest in the living-room. 

Before bringing in the supper, Aline sat 
down on a kitchen chair and hid her face 
against the kitchen dresser. She knew it 
would be best to let the tears come. With 
this relief she might yet be able to carry 
off the situation; without it, she doubted 
her ability. 

The result proved her wisdom. With 
eyes a very little reddened but less heavy, 
with face pale but caim, she carried in 
her light biscuit, her savory chicken and 
her fragrant tea. By the time she stood 
in the doorway of the living-room, an- 
nouncing the meal, her smile was cheerful 
and her eyes were wells of clear, mysterious 
light. 

At the supper-table she gradually became 
herself again, a creature of spirit and deli- 
cate charm. Without at all realizing the 


, 
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cause, she felt quieted and secure within 
The 


the radius of Morton’s personality. 
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informality of the situation, besides, made 
for a feeling of comradeship which usually, 
in people of their sort, comes only from 
longer acquaintance. * 

Yet Harwood was not consoled. His 
mood was too jaded to follow these two in 
their spirited discourse upon art and litera- 
ture. He felt vaguely surprised at their 
animation and at Morton’s interest in these 
topics. And by degrees he sank into an 
absent silence, drifting back to business 
problems and anxieties. 

And his wife and friend, after a few 
futile efforts to carry him with them, soared 
happily away together, Aline discovering 
to this stranger a self she seldom had an 
opportunity, of late, to reveal at home. 

After supper, when cigars were lighted 
in the living-room, Aline played softly on 
her violin; and presently Morton sat down 
at the grand piano and began to accompany 
her. As the dusk gathered, they still played 
on together, finding mutual favorites and 
making soft comments to each other. 

‘*Well, let’s have some light.’’ Har- 
wood, at his own word, touched the electric 
button. 

Aline started, glancing instinctively 
toward Morton. He had turned about on 
the piano-stool and was looking quietly at 
her. 

She rose at once, saying vaguely: ‘‘Yes. 
How dark it is!’’ 

She moved to the window and heard the 
rumble of wheels. 

‘*Here come the servants and Aline,” she 
exclaimed, with a note of relief in her 
voice. 

The next day, Willis Harwood came 
home in high spirits, and heard his wife 
playing softly on her violin. It was one 
of the airs to which Morton had accom- 
panied her the evening before—one of 
Béhm’s most lofty strains—and, as he 
paused to listen, his triumphant mood soft- 
ened to one of more tender happiness. 
He went quietly into the living-room, and 
as his wife looked up and ceased playing, 
he laid his hands on her shoulders, drew 
her face back and kissed her. 

‘*Aline,’’ he said, ‘‘the fates are with 
us. Morton is going into that scheme, 
and there’s a big load off my mind.’’ 

His wife smiled up at him, but her eyes 
were strained. 
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‘*‘He seemed to enjoy himself, after all, 
last night,’’ Harwood went on. ‘‘He’ll 
probably be up pretty often now. What 
do you think of him?’’ 

The wife rose and, with a sudden im 
pulsive movement, hid her face against her 
husband's breast. She had a_ passionate 
dumb sense of seeking shelter, of beseech 
ing help. 

‘But you must love me, Willis. Vou 
must love me!’ she whispered, trembling 
under the sudden, unforeseen stress of her 
emotion. 

For a moment Willis Harwood looked 
down at the head on his breast. Some 
thing in his wife’s words, in the tone of 
their utterance, smote him strangely. He 
took her by the shoulders and held her at 
a little distance, looking directly into her 
eyes. 

His handsome, worn face was very 
grave; his tired eyes were at once search- 
ing and tender. 

‘*What-do you mean, Aline?’’ 

The wife’s head drooped. Something 
of happiness, of shame, of inexpressible 
comforting, thrilled from his strong hold 
through her being. 

‘‘Love you?’’ he repeated, slowly. 
‘‘Good heavens, child! I love you too 
much. What do you ‘suppose I am work- 
ing for, worrying for? Why, if I didn’t 
love you—but you can't understand. And 
I need to have you understand.”’ 

He loosened his hold and, turning away 
sharply, walked over to the window. 
There he stood, looking absently out over 
the fair stretch of lawn with its budding 
shade-trees, but seeing nothing of its 
fairness. 

For a moment Aline stood where he had 
left her; but her eyes, beautiful eyes always, 
now deep and wonderful with their strange 
compounding of love and shame, of joy 
and grief, followed her husband. Over 
her being was flowing the great love of 
all these years, with its tender intimacies, 
its inviolate sacredness, its exquisite loy- 
alty. That alien emotion which had stirred 
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within her the evening before seemed now 
infinitely small and foolish; a thing of the 
surface and the moment. Yet it greatly 
shamed her, held her from moving to her 
husband. 

Presently he turned from the window 
and met her eyes. They were full of tears 
and, though the woman did not. stir, they 
offered limitless love, made endless repara- 
tion. And in another moment her heart 
was beating against her husband's breast. 
As he kissed her hair, he murmured : 

‘*Aline, Aline, you do not understand, *’ 

The woman lifted her head for a mo 
ment, but did not give her husband time 
to read her face before she hid it again, 
while her quick, sobbing breaths quivered 
into something like laughter. 

‘Sometimes you don’t understand 
either, Willis.”’ 

‘‘T know it. But what are you thinking 
of—especially?”’ 

‘*The dress I wore last night and the old 
blue china, and everything—I meant it to 
be like the supper we had the night you— 
the night you asked me to marry you.’’ 

“*Oh!?* 

The man’s face and voice ketrayed the 
tenderest, the humblest — self-reproach. 
But, after a few moments of reflective 
silence there came a change. Gravely, 
almost sternly, Willis Harwood withdrew 
himself a little and looked into his wife's 
eyes. 

‘*You put my love to that test, Aline?’’ 

‘*That foolish, paltry test,’’? he might as 
well have said. The woman crimsoned, 
but faced him bravely. 

‘*No, Willis, I did not expect you to 
remember, I meant to explain, but there 
was no opportunity.’’ 

‘‘T see.’? A hint of mirth leaped into 
his eyes, but he looked at his wife doubt- 
fully, fearing to wound her again. 

He ueed not have feared. Her own eyes 
were brimming with something besides 
tears. When they met his, the tears fell 
suddenly out, and rolled down a face that 
was quivering with laughter. 
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In ‘‘The Food of the Gods '’ Mr. Wells has produced a story of thrilling incident, while 
offering philosophic suggestion that will give employment to the most profound mind. Itis ‘‘Gul- 


liver’s Travels’’ brought up to the twentieth century. 
al which partakes of it grows to enormous size, results 


a food having the effect that every a 


The discovery by two English scientists of i 


in many curious and extraordinary events. The Food is given to children and gradually spreads to 
diff rent quarters of the globe, and in the course of time the first of a race of giants grow to manhood 
and womanhood. They stand for a future race, the product of modern scientific advancement, un- 


trammeled by tradition and obsolete custom. 
pelled to take a stand. 


III. 


Por thirty-six long hours did Redwood 

remain imprisoned, closed in and shut 
off from the great drama of the Two Days, 
while the little people in the dawn of great- 
ness fought against’the Children of the Food. 

Then abruptly the iron curtain rose again 
and he found himself near the very center 
That curtain rose as unex- 
pectedly as it had fallen. In the late after- 
noon, he was called to the window by the 
clatter of a cab that stopped without. A 
young man descended and in another min- 
ute stood before him in the room—a young 
man of thirty, perhans, clean-shaven, well- 
dressed, well-mannered. 

**Mr. Redwood, sir,’’ he began, ‘‘ would 
you be willing to come to Mr. Caterham? 
He needs your presence very urgently.”’ 
There leaped a 
question into Redwood’s mind that for a 
moment he could put. He hesitated. 
Then that broke, he asked, 
‘*What has he done to my son?’’ and stood 
breathless for the reply. 


of the struggle. 


**Needs my presence!’ 


not 


in a voice 


‘Your son, sir? Your son is doing well. 
So, at least, we gather.’ 


Against them the mass of mankind finds itself com- 
No one can tell what the result will be. 


‘*Doing well?’’ 

‘“‘He was 
Have you not heard?’’ 

Redwood smote these pretenses aside. 


wounded, sir — yesterday. 


His voice was no longer colored by fear, 


but by anger. ‘‘You know I have not 
heard. You know I have heard nothing.’’ 
‘*Mr. Caterham feared, sir——— It was 


a time of upheaval. Every one taken by 
surprise. He arrested you to save you, sir, 
from any misadventure——’’ 

‘*He arrested me to prevent my giving 
any warning or advice to my son. Go on. 
Tell me what has happened. Have you 
succeeded? Have you killed them all?’’ 

The young man made a pace or so toward 
the window and turned. 

‘*No, sir,’” he said, concisely. 

‘*What have you to tell me?"’ 

‘It’s our proof, sir, that this fighting 
was not planned by us. They found us 
totally unprepared.’ 


‘*You mean?”’ 





‘*‘T mean, sir—the giants have—to a 
certain extent—held their own.”’ 
The world changed for Redwood. For 


a moment something like hysteria had the 
muscles of his face and throat. Then he 
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’ 


His heart 
rhe giants 


gave vent to a profound ‘‘Ah!’ 
bounded toward exultation. 
have held their own!’’ 

‘*There has been terrible fighting—ter- 
rible destruction. It is all a most hideous 
misunderstanding. In the north and mid- 
lands giants have been killed everywhere. ’’ 

‘*They are fighting now?’’ 

‘*No, sir. There was a flag of truce.’ 

‘*From them?’’ 

‘*No, sir. Mr. Caterham sent-a flag of 
truce. The whole thing is a hideous mis- 
understanding. That is why he wants to 
talk to you, and put his case before you. 
They insist, sir, that you should inter- 


eer 


’ 


” 


vene—— - 
Redwood interrupted. ‘‘Do you know 
what happened to my son?’’ he asked. 
‘‘He was wounded.’’ 
‘*Tell me! Tell me! 
‘*He and the princess came—before the 
—the movement to surround the Cossar 
camp was complete. The Cossar pit at 
Chiselhurst. They came suddenly, crash- 
ing through a dense thicket of giant oaks, 
near River, upon a column of infantry. 
Soldiers had been very nervous all day, and 


” 


this produced a panic.’’ 

‘*They shot him?’’ 

‘*No, sir. They ran away. Some shot 
at him—wildly—against orders.”’ 

Redwood gave a note of denial. 

‘*Tt’s true, sir. Not on account of your 
son, I won't pretend, but on account of 
the princess.’’ 

‘*Yes. That's true.’’ 

‘“‘The two giants ran shouting toward 
the encampment, leaping a hedge of Boom- 
food bramble. The soldiers ran this way 
and that, and then some began firing. 
They say they saw him stagger—-—"’ 

**Ugh"” 

‘Yes, sir. But we know he is not badly 
hurt.”’ 

‘*How?’’ 

‘*He sent the message, sir, that he was 
doing well!’’ 

Redwood stood for nearly a minute with 
his arms tightly folded, taking this in. 
Then his indignation found a voice. 

‘*Because you were fools in doing the 
deed, because you miscalculated and blun- 
dered, you would like me to think you are 
not murderers in intention. And besides 


—the rest?’’ 


The young man looked interrogation. 

‘*The other giants?’’ 

The young man made no further pretense 
of misunderstanding. His tone fell. 
‘‘Thirteen, sir, are dead.’’ 

‘*And others wounded ?’’ 

Sc ves,.ar,”” 

‘*And Caterham’’—he gasped—‘‘ wants 
to meet me! Where are the others?’’ 

‘‘Some got to the encampment during 
the fighting, sir. They seem to have 
known——’’ 

‘*Well, of course they did. If it hadn’t 
been for Cossar——— __ Cossar is there?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir. And all the surviving giants 
are there. The ones who didn’t get to 
the camp in the fighting have gone or are 
going now under the flag of truce.’’ 

‘*That means,’’ said Redwood, ‘‘that 
you are beaten.’’ 

‘*We are not beaten. No, sir. You 
cannot say@@e are beaten. But your sons 
have broken the rules of war. Once last 
night and now again. After our attack 
had been withdrawn. This afternoon they 
began to bombard London -" 

‘*That’s legitimate !’’ 

‘*They have been firing shells filled with 


9 





—poison.’ 

‘*Poison?’’ 

‘*Yes. Poison. The Food——’’ 

‘* Herakleophorbia?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir. Mr. Caterham, sir 

‘‘You are beaten! Of course, that beats 
you. What can you hope to do now? 
What good is it to do anything now? 
You will breathe it in the dust of every 
street. What is there to fight for more? 
Rules of war, indeed! And now he wants 
to humbug me to help him bargain. Good 
heavens, man! Why should I come to 
your exploded windbag? He has played 
his game—murdered and muddled. Why 
should [?’’ 

The young man stood with an air of 
vigilant respect. 

‘*Tt is a fact, sir,’’ he interrupted, ‘‘that 
the giants insist that they shall see you. 
They will have no ambassador but you. 
Unless you come to them—TI am afraid, sir 
—there will be more bloodshed.’’ 

‘*On your side—perhaps.”’ 

‘*No, sir—on both sides. The world is 
resolved the thing must end.’’ 

Redwood looked about the study. His 
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eyes rested for 
a& moment on 
the photograph 
of his boy. He 
turned and met 
the expectation 
of the young 
man 

‘s'Yos,”* he 
said at last, ‘‘I 
will come.’’ 

IV. 

Hisencounter 
with Caterham 
was entirely 
different from 
his anticipa- 
tion. He had 


seen the man 
twice in 





only 


y 


THE CHILDREN OF THE FOOD PREPARING FOR THE STRUGGLE WITH THE LITTLI 
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his life, once at dinner and once in the turists, the legendary Caterham, Jack the 
lobby of the House, and his imagination Giant-killer, Perseus and all the rest of it. 
had been active not with the man but with The element of a human personality came 


the creation of the newspapers and carica- in to disorder all that. 
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Here was not the face of the caricatures 
and portraits, but the face of a worn and 
sleepless man, lined and drawn, yellow in 
the whites of the eyes, a little weakened 
about the mouth. Here indeed were the 
red-brown eyes, the black hair and the 
distinctive aquiline profile of the great 
demagogue, but here was also something 
else that smote any premeditated scorn and 
rhetoric aside. This man was suffering; 
he was suffering acutely; he was under 
enormous stress. From the beginning he 
had an air of impersonating himself. Pres- 
ently, with a single gesture, the slightest 
movement, he revealed to Redwood that 
he was keeping himself up with drugs. 
He moved a thumb to his waistcoat pocket, 
and then, after a few sentences more, threw 
concealment aside and slipped a little 
tabloid to his lips. 

Moreover, in spite of the stresses upon 
him, in spite of the facts that he was in 
the wrong and that he was Redwood’s 
junior by a dozen years, that strange 
quality in him, the something—personal 
magnetism one may call it for want of a 
better name—that had won his way for 
him to this eminence of disaster, was with 
him still. On that also, Redwood had 
failed to reckon. From the first, so far 
as the course and conduct of their speech 
went, Caterham prevailed over Redwood. 
All the quality of the first phase of their 
meeting was determined by him, all the 
tone and procedure were his. That hap- 
pened as if it were a matter of course. All 
Redwood’s expectations vanished at his 
presence. He shook hands before Red- 
wood remembered that he had meant to 
parry that familiarity; he pitched the note 
of their conference from the outset, sure 
and clear, as a search for expedients under 
a common catastrophe. 

If he made any mistake, it was when, 
ever and again, his fatigue got the 
better of his immediate attention, and the 
habit of the public meeting carried him 
away. Then he drew himself up—through 
all their interview both men stood—and 
looked away from Redwood and began to 
fence and justify. Once even he said 
‘*Gentlemen !’’ 

Quietly, expandingly, he began to talk. 
There were moments when Redwood 
ceased even to feel himself an interlocutor, 


when he was turned into the mere auditor 
of a monologue. He became the privi- 
leged spectator of an extraordinary phe- 
nomenon. He perceived something almost 
like a specific difference between himself 
and this being whose beautiful voice envel- 
oped him, who was talking, talking. This 
mind before him was so powerful and so 
limited. From its driving energy, its 
personal weight, its invincible oblivion to 
certain things, there sprang up in Red- 
wood’s mind the most grotesque and strange 
of images. Instead of an antagonist who 
was a fellow creature, a man whom one 
could hold morally responsible and to 
whom one could address reasonable appeals, 
he saw Caterham as something—something 
like a monstrous rhinoceros, as it were, a 
civilized rhinoceros begotten of the jungle 
of democratic affairs, a monster of irresist- 
ible onset and invincible resistance. In 
all the crashjggggeonflicts of that tangle, he 
was supreme. And beyond? This man 
was a being supremely adapted to make 
his way through multitudes of men. For 
him there was no fault so important as 
self-contradiction, no science so essential 
as the reconciliation of ‘‘interests.’’ Eco- 
nomic realities, topographical necessities, 
the barely touched mines of scientific ex- 
pedients, existed for him no more than 
railways or rifled guns or geographical 
literature exist for his animal prototype. 
What did exist were gatherings and caucuses 
and votes—above all, votes. He was votes 
incarnate—millions of votes. 

And now in the great crisis, with the 
Giants broken but not beaten, he talked. 

It was so evident that even now he had 
everything tolearn. He did not know there 
were physical laws and economic laws, 
quantities and reactions, which all human- 
ity voting unanimously cannot vote away 
and which are disobeyed only at the 
price of destruction; he did not know 
there are moral laws which cannot be bent 
by any force of glamour, or are bent 
only to fly back with vindictive violence. 
In the face of shrapnel or the judgment- 
day, it was evident to Redwood, this man 
would have sheltered behind some curiously 
dodged vote of the House of Commons. 

What most concerned his mind now was 
not the powers that held the fastness away 
there to the south, not defeat and death, 
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THERE HAS BEEN TERRIBLE 
but the effect of these things upon his ma- 
jority, the cardinal reality in his life. He 
had to defeat the Giants or go under. He 
was by no means absolutely despairful. In 
this hour of his utmost failure, with blood 
and disaster upon his hands, and the rich 
promise of still more horrible disaster, he 
was capable of a belief that by sheer exertion 
of his voice, by explaining and qualifying 
and restating, he might yet reconstitute his 


power. He was puzzled and distressed, 
no doubt, fatigued and suffering, but if 


only he could keep up, if only he could 
keep talking 

As he talked, he seemed to Redwood to 
advance and recede, to dilate and contract. 
Redwood’s share of the talk was of the 


most subsidiary sort—wedges, as it were, 
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FIGHTING 








TERRIBLE DESTRUCTION.'” 


suddenly thrust in. ‘That’s all non- 


sense.’ ‘*No.’’ ‘‘Tt’s no use suggesting 
that.’’ ‘‘Then why did you begin?’’ 

It is doubtful if Caterham really heard 
him at all. Round such interpolations 
Caterham’s speech flowed indeed like some 
swift stream about a rock. There this 
incredible man_ stood, on his official 


hearth-rug, talking, talking with enormous 
power and skill, talking as though a pause 
in his talk, his explanations, his presenta- 
tions of standpoints and lights, of consider- 
ations and expedients, would permit some 
antagonistic influence to leap into being— 
into vocal being, the only being he could 


comprehend. There he stood amidst the 
slightly faded splendors of that official 


room in which one man after another had 
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succumbed to the belief that a certain power 
of intervention was the creative control of 
an empire. Outside, darkling the whole 
room, a single leaf of giant Virginia creeper 
tapped unheeded on the pane. The 
more he talked, the more certain Redwood's 
sense of stupendous futility grew. Did 
this man realize that while he stood and 
talked there, the whole great world was 
moving; that the invincible tide of growth 
flowed and flowed; that there were any 
hours but parliamentary hours, or any 
weapon but a vote of censure in the hands 
of the Avenger of Blood? 

Redwood anxious to end this 
amazing monologue, to escape to sanity and 
judgment, to that beleaguered camp, the 
fastness of the future, where the Sons were 
gathered together. For that, this talking 
was endured. He had a curious impression 
that unless this monologue ended, he 
should presently find himself carried away 
by it—that he must fight against Caterham’s 
voice as one fights against a drug. Facts 
had altered and were altering beneath 
that spell. 

What was the man saying? 

Much about bloodguiltiness. 
eloquence. That didn’t matter. 
He was suggesting a convention! 

He was suggesting that the surviving 
Children of the Food should capitulate, 
and go apart and form a community of 
their own. 

‘*Where?’’ interjected Redwood, stoop- 
ing to argue. 

Caterham snatched at that concession. 
He turned his face to Redwood’s and his 
voice fell to a persuasive reasonableness. 
That could be determined. That, he con- 
tended, was a quite subsidiary question. 
Then he went on to stipulate: ‘‘And 
except for them and where they are we 
must have absolute control, the Food and 
all the fruits of the Food must be stamped 


99 


became 


That was 
Next? 





out 
Redwood found himself bargaining: 
‘*The princess?’’ 
‘*She stands apart.’’ 
‘*No,’’ said Redwood, struggling to get 
back to the old footing. ‘‘That’s absurd.’’ 
‘*That afterward. At any rate, we are 
agreed that making of Food must stop e 
‘*T have agreed to nothing.’’ 





‘*But on one planet, to have two races 
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of men, one great, one small! If there 
is to be a race of giants, increasing and 
multiplying ~ 

‘It is not for 





me to argue,’’ said Red- 


wood. ‘‘I must go to our sons. I want 
to go tomy son. That is why I have come 
to you. Tell me exactly what you offer.’’ 


Caterham made a speech upon his terms. 
The Children of the Food were to be 
given a great reservation—in North Amer- 
perhaps, or Africa—on which they 





ica, 
might live out their lives in their own 
fashion 

‘*But it’s nonsense,’’ said Redwood. 


‘*There are other Giants now abroad. All 


over Europe—here and there!’’ 

‘‘There could be an international con- 
vention. It’s not impossible. Something 
of the sort, indeed, has already been spoken 
of. But in this reservation, they can live 
out their own lives in their own way. 
They may do what they like; they may 
make what they like. We shall be glad if 
they will make us things. They may be 
happy. Think!”’ 

‘*Provided there are no more Children.’’ 

‘*Precisely. The Children are for us. 
And go, sir, we shall save the world, we 
shall save it absolutely from the hideous 
fruits of your discovery. It is not too late 
for us. Only we are eager to temper ex- 
pediency with mercy. Even now we are 
burning and searing the places their shells 
hit yesterday. Wecan get it under. Trust 
me, we shall get it under. But in that way, 
without cruelty, without injustice 

‘*And suppose the Children do not 
agree?’’ For the first time, Caterham looked 
Redwood full in the face. 

‘‘They must !’’ 

‘*T don’t think they. will.”’’ 

‘*Why should they not agree?’’ he asked, 
in richly toned amazement. 

‘*Suppose they don’t?’’ 

‘*What can it be but war? We cannot 
have the thing go on. We cannot, sir. 
Have you scientific men no imagination? 
Have you no mercy? We cannot have our 
world trampled under a growing herd of 
such monsters and monstrous growths as 
your Food has made. We cannot and we 
will not! And remember—this that has 
happened is only a beginning! This was 
a skirmish, a mere affair of police. Behind 
us is the nation—is humanity. Behind 
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‘THEY CAME SUDDENLY, CRASHING THROUGH A DENSE THICKET OF GIANT OAKS,... 
UPON A COLUMN OF INFANTRY.” 


the thousands who have died, there are dozen of giants can resist all the forces of 
millions Were it not for the fear of our people and of all the alien peoples who 
bloodshed, sir, behind our first attacks will come to our aid, if you think you can 
there would be forming other attacks, change humanity and alter the nature of 
even now. Whether we can kill this Food man 

i or not, most assuredly we can kill your He flung out an arm. ‘‘Go to them 
sons! If you think that your poor two now, sir!’’ 
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He stopped as though he had glanced 
at Redwood’s son by chance. 

There came a pause. 

‘*Go to them,’’ he said. 

‘*That is what I want to do.”’ 

The talk was at anend. The display 


was over. Abruptly Caterham seemed to 
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contract, to shrivel up into a yellow- 
faced, fagged-out, middle-sized, middle-aged 
man. He stepped forward, as if he were step- 
ping out of a picture, and, with a complete 
assumption of that frank friendliness that 
lies behind all the public conflicts of our 
race, he held out his hand to Redwood. 


CHAPTER THE FirtH—THE GIANT LEAGUER. 


a 


Presently Redwood found himself in a 
train going south over the Thames. He 
had a brief vision of the river shining 
under its lights and of the smoke still 
going up from the place where the shell 
had fallen on the north bank and where a 
vast multitude of men had been organized 
to burn the Herakleophorbia out of the 
ground. Thesouth bank was dark; for some 
reason, even the-streets were not lighted; 
all that was clearly visible was the out- 
lines of the tall alarm-towers against fires 
and the rats, and the dark bulks of flats and 
schools; and after a minute of peering 
scrutiny he turned his back on the window 
and sank into thought. There was nothing 
more to see or do until he saw the Sons. 
He was fatigued by the emotional stresses 
of the last two days; it seemed to him that 
his emotions must needs be exhausted, but 
he had fortified himself with strong coffee 
before starting, and his thoughts ran thin 
and clear. 

After a recapitulation of perplexities, he 
made a strenuous effort and put all that he 
had now learned of the events of the last 
two days behind him, as it were, and with 
that his mind swung round again to the 
greater issues with which his life had be- 
come so strangely interwoven. He re- 
viewed again, but now in the enlightenment 
of accomplished things, the manner in 
which the Food had entered and unfolded 
itself in the world. 

‘*Bensington thought it might be an ex- 
cellent food for infants,’’ he whispered, to 
himself, with a faint smile. Then he 
recalled his own horrible doubts after he 
had committed himself to its administra- 
tion to his own son. From that, with a 
steady, unfaltering expansion, in spite of 
every effort of men to help and hinder, 
the Food had spread through the whole 
world of man. And now? 


‘*Even if they kill them all,’’ Redwood 
whispered, ‘‘the thing is done.’’ 

The secret of its making was known far 
and wide. That had been his own work. 
Plants, animals, a multitude of distressful 
growing children, would conspire irresist- 
ibly to force the world to revert again to 
the Food, whatever happened in the pres- 
ent struggle. ‘‘The thing is done,’’ he 
said, with his mind swinging round beyond 
all his controlling to rest upon the present 
fate of the Children and his son. Would 
he find them exhausted by the efforts of 
the battle, wounded, starving, on the verge 
of defeat, or would he find them still stout 
and hopeful, ready for the still grimmer 
conflict of the morrow? His son was 
wounded! But he had sent a message! 

He had known something of Cossar’s 


preparations, but not all. How far had 
they been prepared? For a time he har- 
bored resentment against Cossar. Then 


he forced himself to admit how needless 
explanations must have seemed to that 
strange mingling of force and sanity. The 
preparations for resistance had been done 
by the way, and long ago, and when the 
crisis rushed upon them he had been too 
busy to explain to any one. 

He knew Cossar had more than a little 
contempt for him in anything that related 
to conduct or affairs. After all, they might 
have been ready. 


His thoughts ran oddly into a new 
channel. He found himself weighing 


himself against his friend, with a touch 
of envy, with something very like resent- 
ment, in his mind. After all, why should 
things have fallen so into the hands of 
Cossar?) The Food was his now—his and 
Bensington’s! And Cossar had simply 


come in and taken it from them! 

He fell to contrasting the young Cossars 
with his son, and came back again to that 
predominating anxiety—how was it now 
with the Giants, beleaguered in their camp? 
(To be concluded.) 20 
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T little pieds 4 terre perched on the 
Sicilian mountain-side with its tiny formal 
garden to add cultivation to this wild, 
turbulent mountain country and romantic 
spot, where the padrone can sit in the 
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warm sun when the chilly winter winds of 
the north scatter those who can fly to 
southern seas, their villas and gardens 
protected from the bitter winds by that 
great barrier of mountains which reaches 
out its arms, holding Taormina in her 
warm embrace, dipping her fingers in the 
sea. Here one sit the terraces 
of the high-perched villas and _ realize 
he is in the most beautiful place in the 
world, where the very gods have walked 
and where have sung their poetic bards, 
for every hill and dale has its legends, 
every cave and rock its myth. 

High above the sea, the road leads you 
to this fairyland. A beautiful feature of 
this landscape is the white serpentine road, 
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which creeps from the shores at Gardini up 
into the fastness of the rocky promontory, 
appearing, disappearing and reappearing, 
gliding through a level 
trees, making a turn to 
the catacombs, 
vine-draped walls, and switching about the 
foundation cliff of the Greek theater, on- 
ward and upward to Taormina, an impress- 
ive testimony to the patient effort of man. 

We admire the unrestrained grandeur of 
this Mount Etna scenery and great expanse 
of sea none the less for loving the road, 
and as long as we make a home in those 


garden of olive- 
avoid disturbing 


ancient under glistening 


mountains, we should choose it to be on or 
within sight of that road. The very sound 
of the name of Taormina brings to one’s 
mind the thoughts of those sunny days, 


sitting in the Teatro Grecco, peering 
through the proscenium arches at the 
majestic mountain of eleven thousand feet. 
Unrivaled is the beauty of this situation— 
the panorama of the Ionian 


Sea on the 
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HIGH-PERCHED VILLAS AND REALIZE HE IS IN 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL PLACE IN THE WORLD."’ 


left, Scylla and Charybdis and Calabria; 
on the right the wide fields of Etna‘as she 
lifts her snow-wrapped crater high in the 
heavens like some huge diamond set in 
blue. There Ceres flew to light her torch 


at Etna’s cone; here on this earthly seat 
of Jove things seem to grow on forever, 
and the mountains and the hills are as fresh 
and fair as when Proserpine gathered 
flowers in Enna’s perfumed woods. 
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‘““HIGH ABOVE THE SEA, THE 


On a terraced hillside parallel to that 


sunny road, rising among trees of olive and 


nespoli, orange and fi 
glisten the walls of this simple, classic 
villa. From the street, a broad, inclined 
walk of pebbles in mosaic pattern leads you 


palm and cypress, 


to the arched gateway, where huge oil-jars 


ROAD LEADS YOL 


TO THIS FAIRYLAND.” 


standing at either side filled to overflowing 
with myrtle form a buttress-like support 
for the gate-posts. Through the battened 
and latticed gate. we follow a broad, shady 
walk under a 
ported by stone columns covered with wis 
The 


vine-covered pergola sup- 


teria, yellow roses and bamboo. 
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parapet wall between the columns is filled in 
with big vases and square terra-cotta pots 
overflowing with fuchsias and heliotrope. 
This shaded, pebbled walk with pergola 
borders the entire length of the garden, 
and screens the street from the more 
secluded places in the garden and villa. 
From the center of this pergola we turn to 
the right, following a walk at right angles, 
which leads us on up the steps to the en- 
trance piazza, or loggia. These stairs form 
pedestals for myriads of pots, vases and 
jars of flowers that border the entire flight 
of steps, forming a hedge of brilliant 
greens and many flowering plants. The 
entrance terrace with its big stone sofas on 
either side, vine-draped portal, gigantic 
climbing rose-bush, fragrant lilac wisteria, 
casts an arbor shade that loses its feathery 
shadows in the big black gloom of a 
twisted fig-tree, where the calandra sings 
through its clumsy wooden cage. The 
view here is charming; the air is balmy and 
languid with a ‘‘sirocco’’ flavor. We 
drop down on the inviting stone sofas for 
a peep through the trees and survey of 
the garden. 

The scene is entirely changed as we look 
seaward; instead of the backing of vary- 
ing greens of the hillside, the pale tur- 
quoise sea forms one entire background, 
for through the feathery bloom of the 
almond-blossoms and silver-green of olive- 
branches, we have the iridescent opal and 
turquoise spots that reach from the shore, 
four hundred feet below, high up to the 
horizon. From the center of this terrace, 
on an axis with the entrance, a walk leads 
to a grotto at the other corner of the garden. 
In the center of this walk is a circular 
cement basin about two feet high and fes- 
tooned with sea-shells pressed in the cement 
for decoration, presided over by some 
moss-grown water-god, who stands in a 
mass of ferns and water-plants, spraying 
the upturned pond-lilies and calla-blossoms 
that are huddled at his feet; and so on to 
the grotto. This huge, dark cavern in 
the overhanging rocky promontory that 
rises precipitously and almost forms a 
foundation to the Teatro Grecco not far 
distant, gives a retiring-spot from the 
garden and villa and a refreshing, cool 
retreat on a hot day. 

Here is the tea-table with its marble top 


and Pompeian bronze, with furniture to 
match. The floor in beach pebbles of geo- 
metrical design, the ceiling arched with 
stones covered with shimmering moss, and 
every crack and crevice filled in with 
maidenhair fern and myrtle, give this 
grotto the habitable and alluring 
effect. Great strings of vines 
hang like fringe and tassels from the pro- 
jecting rock above the arch entrance, 
draping the entrance with a curtain of 
transparent green. After wandering through 


most 
trailing 


the garden of color and fragrance on a hot 
day, a@ more delightful spot to retire to 
cannot be imagined. The garden walks 
are bordered with ilex, and the beds filled 
in with lilies, camelias, violets, fuchsias, 
here and there a tuft of bamboo, roses and 
a profusion of iris. There are vines 
trained over arched trellises leading from 
the grotto down the steps to the pergola 
walk, forming a huge, square garden filled 
in with trees—olive, lemon and orange— 
and a regular pattern of flower-beds and 
cross-walks. On the towering hillside for 
a background, amid cacti, vines and acan- 
thus, clambering wild and turbulent among 
the rocks, is the little temple-like pavilion 
filled with circular seats for a retiring-spot 
and a survey of that wondrous landscape, 
with majestic Etna in the distance. Every- 
thing here but level ground—of that there 
is none but the terraces. These slopes are 
covered with emerald grass filled with 
poppies and marigolds, flowering shrubs, 
broom, saffron, oleanders, fan-palms, cacti, 
wild geraniums, a tuft of gleaming nespoli, 
there a dark group pf cypresses, and every 
creeping vine cropping out at every crack 
and crevice; and so on down the-hill to 
the garden again, where the order of a 
formal garden seems in its proper setting. 
Sitting beneath the cool shade of a 
venerable gnarled and twisted clive-tree, 
scattering its fleecy shade over the fresh 
white linen Pasquala has spread, we have 
our coffee and honey, The goats have just 
trotted by, leaving the morning’s milk, as 
they returned with their shepherd and 
accompaniment of tinkling bells to the 
mountain-side. After the coffee is cleared 
away and the villa put in order, the 
servants retire from the place, leaving 
the padrone and his guests entirely to 
themselves, unmolested by unnecessary 
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questions and the usual running about of 
servants. 

We must now visit the interior of the 
villa, for I know you are very anxious to 
see the arrangement of the rooms and fur- 
niture, or perhaps make comparisons with 
your own new house at home. Every step 
we take is characterized by the simple, 
substantial, formal effect of all the archi- 
tectural work of the southern countries. 


THE WALLS OF 


1903 


CLONCE PURTER FERNALD 


THIS SIMPLE, CLASSIC VILLA.’ 


The entrance-hall leads straight from our 
sofa terrace through tothe dining-room, with 
rooms opening from either side. The floor 
is of red terra-cotta tiles waxed soft and 
blended together by this oily effect that 
takes away the newness of terra-cotta work. 
The walls are plastered and painted light- 
gray, and paneled off by borders of a darker 
shade of gray, giving a very severe effect 
to this interior, which is void of pictures 
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or bric-i-brac, and left as a simple entrance 
should be. A huge church lamp for the 
light at night, and several chairs placed 
in the center of each panel, give this en- 
trance a dignity which at once establishes 
the style of the rest of the villa. Leading 
from either side are apartments set apart 
for guest-chambers, with one room as a 
dressing-room or coat-and-hat-room for 
the entrance-hall. Here is a huge bench, 
which offers itself for immediate use to 
throw loose wraps and hats upon and gives 
a certain character of a furnished effect to 
the room. From the hall we pass to 
the dining-room, which we will leave for a 
moment for a visit to the kitchen. This 
is a lofty room, with bamboo ceiling, 
showing the interesting construction of 
the tile roof. Here we see the tile floor; 
the plain stone walls; the flat-topped ovens 
covered with blue tiles, where there are a 
few coals still alive fanned into a blaze by 
Pasquala as she boils the coffee, using her 
big palm-leaf fan that is a necessary piece 
of furniture to all the kitchens of Taor- 
mina. The copper pots and kettles hung 
about, the huge jars and vases filled with 
water, give this kitchen a very Pompeian 





character and make it a most interesting 
interior for the lovers of the picturesque. 
Returning to the dining-room, we pass 
through two doors—one leading to a sunny 
kitchen terrace, the other to the dining- 
room. The walls here are painted in pale- 
green, and paneled in the same severe 
manner as the entrance-hall. There are 
china-cupboards placed in the center of 
the wall-spaces to hold the objects of 
china and bric-i-brac and give a furnished 
effect to the room. In the center of the 
floor is an old Italian table with sawed 
ends covered with an old piece of Catanian 
brocade, spread with a homespun linen 
table-cloth bordered with heavy face. The 
French casement windows have plain, 
homespun silk curtains hung from a rod. 
A feature of this room is the staircase that 
leads to the second floor. This very 
steep but none the less comfortable stair- 
case in one corner gives the room quite a 
picturesque effect and adds to it a charm- 
ing corner nook. 

On the right of the hall, opening from 
the dining-room, is a little crimson salon, 
brilliant in red church damasks, as_ the 
walls are entirely hung in these loose 


‘‘A LITTLE CRIMSON SALON, BRILLIANT IN RED CHURCH DAMASKS.” 
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“THE PALE TURQUOISE SEA FORMS ONE ENTIRE BACKGROUND." 


remnants, which form a very warm back- 
ground for many gold candelabra, curios 
and old paintings. The chairs are rose- 
wood and covered with dull-yellow brocade. 
The tables are covered with old embroideries 
and marble and bronze ornaments. There 
is always a group of easy-chairs about an 
interesting table covered with books, and 
vases of fragrant flowers fresh from the 
garden. The French windows are always 
free to access, when they can be thrown 
open for a view if one wishes to loll over 
the balustrade of the balcony, bathe in the 


warm sun and enjoy the grand panorama 
of the Straits of Messina and Calabria 
thirty miles distant. 

On the floor above are the bed- 
rooms, and the great terrace which forms 
These bedrooms 


second 


the roof of this red salon. 


are as severe in their decorations as the 
rest of the house already seen, the floors 
being all tiled, the ceilings vaulted and 
the painted in The 
generous beds are covered with white cot- 
ton slips, bordered by Turkey-red, with 


bed Pretty, severe 


walls water-color. 


ranopies to match. 
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““WHERE THE CALANDRA SINGS THROUGH ITS CLUMSY WOODEN CAGE." 


night-tables with quaint candlesticks, a 
nosegay and a prayer-book, with a rug 
and a few chairs, the French windows 
thrown wide open to the sunlight and the 
birds dancing on the boughs of the olive- 
trees across the windows, are the features 
of a delightful apartment of repose. From 
all the bedrooms, French windows lead to 
the grand terrace, which we leave for the 


last moment, as everything inside fades - 


away after one step when you behold the 
wondrous view from this superb, parapeted, 
flower-draped grand-stand. This broad, 
solid tile terrace, roof-garden, promenade, 
open-air drawing-room, or whatever you 
may choose to call it, furnishes the villa 
with an aerial basket, where one can be- 
hold the sky, land and sea absolutely 
2I 
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unbroken. In the morning you can walk 
forth from your slumber-couch into the 
very heavens of sunlight and perfumed 
breezes, and begin the day inspired by the 
views of this wondrous land. In the after- 
noon you will always find the padrone 
seated in his wicker chair surrounded by 
his many guests, chatting merrily over the 
tea-cups and expatiating over the views or 
gossiping about the latest arrivals in town 
from Malta, Messina or Tunis. 

At twilight the distant mountains are 
illuminated by the golden reflections of the 
sun as he throws his gleaming rays on the 
walls and towers of some mountain-city 
or high-perched castle far away, until the 
twinkling lights appear at the windows, 
and the buildings are now transformed into 
fairy-like dwellings. 

All the so-called modern improvements 
that we Americans are continually fussing 
over to keep in running order, like the 
plumbing, heating apparatus, electric light- 
ing, telephone—and a snarl of half-de- 
veloped, loose-screwed improvements that 
fill the spaces of the floors, the walls and 
the ceilings with cords and discords of 
wires, pipes, waterfalls, et cetera—are hap- 
pily missed in this villa. Their absence 
really gives a relieved feeling difficult to 
describe. The always cool water is brought 
from the fountains, where it arrives through 
an old Roman aqueduct from a delicious 
spring in the mountains and gushes out of 
the big Greek mask who pours forth his 
waters at the fountain for the Taorminians, 
and is borne to the villa by a little water- 
girl, who carries her Greek water-jar on 
her head with a proud poise that none but 
the Greeks could boast of. For lights in 
the villa, we have candles in quaint candle- 
sticks placed about the different rooms, 
with big candelabra in the dining-room, 
huge church candlesticks in the crimson 
salon and large lanterns hung about in dark 
corners. The mellow light and odor from 
these candles give a semireligious atmos- 
phere, which is both necessary and delight- 
ful in our dwellings. 

The principal rooms are heated by fire- 
places or tiny stoves, which are most 
comfortable eompanions in the depths of 
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our winter months. A huge cesspool in 
this loose, rocky terrace soil, with one 
drain, disposes of the waste water and 
does away with the pipes and drains of a 
more complicated system. The telephone 
is hardly needed, as one can always catch a 
sunny-faced youth in the street below 
who would gladly run to the other end of 
the town, or some far-off city, for a few 
sous. It is always a pleasure to have these 
picturesque, graceful people about, with 
their dark Saracenic coloring, beautiful, 
kindly eyes and manners so gallant and 
gracious. At no time do these Oriental 
manners show these people in so amiable 
a light as in the discharge of their duties. 
Indeed, the severities of these southern 
people have ever been softened by this 
virtue, which so happily flourishes where 
it is most wanted. They have a dignity 
of a Greek god, yet so tempered by tender- 
ness and humanity that it commands that 
grateful respect which is otherwise scarce 
known or expected in a country where in- 
feriors are so much oftener taught to fear 
than to love. 

The walls of the villa are built of ce- 
ment, mixed with all sorts of rubbish— 
broken flower-pots, small stones, hunks of 
lava from Etna, straw and general street- 
sweepings that seem to harden like flint, 
making a solid wall with never a crack. 
The lava is used very largely for the orna- 
mentation of the outside walls of many 
buildings within a radius of a hundred 
miles of Mount Etna. The roof and the 
window lintels are covered with light 
sienna-colored tiles, giving a charming 
contrast to the pale-yellow and gray plas- 
tered walls of the villa. With the hearty 
assistance of willing hands, combined with 
the taste of the padrone, this stone and 
marble villa was erected in the same space 
of time it would take for our so-called 
hustling eight-hour workmen to build 
a wooden one half its size. A swarm of 
these happy, singing, bread-eating workmen 
pitched in all together, cut up their marble 
with hand-saws, formed their wooden de- 
tails by hand, and up went this villa in the 
twinkle of an eye in spite of their primitive 
method of working and materials. 














HE woman in the case was, though 
quite sub rosa, the black sheep of 
her family. She was good-looking, well- 
bred, well-educated, moderately well-to- 
do, but nevertheless she was a born free- 
lance. Still, she would not have been a 
woman had she not been contradictory ; 
therefore when she threw her cap over the 
mill, she was so careful as to the time and 
place of her throwing that she was quite 
unsuspected at her own home in West 
Thirtieth Street, where she lived in quiet 
dignity and courteous reserve; and as 
nothing seems so respectable as economy, 
she rented one floor of her house to a 
widow and her daughter, and thus relieved 
herself of the greater part of the former 
espionage of the neighbors. 

The man in the case was forty-eight, 
married, highly respected. He was a 
partner in a large importing house doing 
business with Switzerland; but his finger 
was in many other pies, as was proved by 
the plums he drew forth every now and 
then, and invariably shared with his friend 
Héléne. 

There was no legal bond between them. 
No solemn vow, taken before the altar, 
made loyalty to him a duty. There had 
been no extravagant sentiment between 
them, but they had been good friends, 
close companions, for several years, and 
he had been invariably kind, invariably 
generous, and she was grateful, though 
she was wise enough not to say so. And 
every morning on his way to business, the 
staid, eye-glassed, serious gentleman called 
fora few moments in West Thirtieth Street; 
and every evening, on the way to dinner, 
he left a book or box of sweets or bunch 
of flowers. He rarely entered, but like 


the clock for regularity were the appear- 
ances of Mr. Marcus Miller. Most people 


took him for a doctor, and Mrs. Hartley 
often appeared at the window with white- 


bandaged brow to encourage the idea. 

Then suddenly the papers were filled 
with business scandals—investigations of 
this firm’s books and that firm’s discharged 
clerks. Suspicion was in the air. Mad 
speculation became absolutely virtuous in 
comparison with the methods used by some 
prominent men to secure the mighty dollar. 
Mr. Marcus Miller became curiously ner- 
vous. He had agonizing headaches and 
sniffed eagerly at strong smelling-salts. 
Once he terrified Mrs. Hartley by leaning 
back in a chair and allowing the tears to 
run silently down his cheeks; but he only 
said, as he rose to go: ‘‘I’m sorry, Héléne 
—I shall not be able to bring you the 
sapphire ring I promised you for your birth- 
day to-morrow. But later on, I——”"’ 
He could not finish, and left her without 
another word. 

‘‘T wonder what the trouble is,’’ said 
the woman to herself. ‘‘If I were his wife, 
I could ask, but I have no right to his 
confidence unless he volunteers it!’’ and 
she sighed. 

The wind was very boisterous that night, 
and fierce gusts of rain dashed against 
the windows now and again. That was 
why, at about half-past one o'clock, she 
paid no heed to the faint ringing of the 
door-bell. Again—yes, a third time! 
‘‘Good heavens! who can be ringing at 
this unholy hour?’’ She was frightened! 
She thought she would creep cautiously 
upstairs and ask one of her tenants to go 
to the door with her. As she neared the 
foot of the stairs, she heard her name very 
faintly breathed at the door. ‘‘Heéltne 
—kleine Héléne!”’ 

She went over and almost whispered, 
‘*Who is there?’’ 
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“THE NEXT MOMENT SHE WAS SOFTLY TURNING THE KEY AND OPENING THE DOOR 
TO THE MAN WHO WAS FLATTENED AGAINST IT.’ 
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The answer came: ‘*Marcus! Quick— 
open!’’ and the next moment she was softly 
turning the key and opening the door to 
the man who was flattened against it. He 
was wet—he was ghastly. He carried a 
large package beneath his arm. He 
reached up and turned out the bead of gas 
burning in the hall, entered her room, 
carefully locked the door and said: 

‘‘T haven’t any claim on you—you owe 
me nothing—I’m simply throwing my- 
self on your mercy, just as that mangy, 
lost cur did last week. Will you help 
me, too? Héléne, my dear—you are the 
only one person under heaven standing 
between me and the penitentiary !’’ 

His voice died into silence, and Mrs. 
Hartley braced her shoulders back and 
answered, steadily: ‘‘Then, if need be, 
I’ll go on standing there till I take root! 
What can J do???’ And on his knees, 
with her hands held savagely close in his, 
he told her of his danger—of the absolute 
necessity for the disappearance of certain 
books of invoice. She glanced at the 
big package, and he nodded his head. 

‘*‘A robbery has been committed at the 
office to-night,’’ he said, significantly; ‘‘a 
pane of glass removed—safe forced— 
everything correctly done and the books 
carried off—but the cursed newspapers will 
be on every clue as well as the detectives, 
and these telltale books must be secretly 
hidden somewhere—now—at once !"’ 

‘*You mean to hide them here,’’ gasped 
Mrs. Hartley, ‘‘in my house? But many 
people know of your visits to me. I shall 
be suspected !"’ 

‘*Yes, yes,’’ he answered, ‘‘I know, but 
we must risk that! You will be clever 
enough to deal with any one who may come 
here to question you.”’ 

‘*But,’’ she said, ‘‘the books are so 
large—I have no safe place for their con- 
cealment.’’ 

‘‘T think you have,’’ he replied, grimly. 
‘‘To you remember how I joked you about 
the enormous amount of coal you were 
having put in two weeks ago, when you 
acknowledged you still had some of the 
old supply? Well, that coal is my hope 
now.’’ And ten minutes later she had 





buttoned him up in a percale wrapper, to 
protect his clothing, had given him an old 
pair of bedroom slippers, which burst as he 


walked, but were noiseless; and the two 
lighted themselves down into the cellar by 
the aid of a single candle. As he clam- 
bered over the coal to get to the back of a 
bin, she whispered: ‘‘ Wait, wait! That’s 
the old coal—let me get these awful 
swinging cobwebs down before you go 
farther.’’ But he caught her arm fiercely, 
whispering back: ‘‘You idiot—let them 
alone! They are more precious than gold 
—they will bear witness that no one has 
passed this way for months!’’ And then 
with dripping faces they worked, moving 
the coal with unaccustomed and almost 
blistered hands. 

Then—Mrs. Hartley tearing the facing 
from her black dress, with which to wrap 





‘the books—they were Jaid at the bottom 


of the bin and the coal was replaced, 
Miller always carefully dodging the swaying 
cobwebs. When all was done, they stood 
panting for breath and looked each into the 
other’s blackened face. But terror made 
them blind to the ludicrous; there was 
nothing funny to them in the situation. 
Before they left, the woman took up a 
handful of ashes and dust and carefully 
blew it over the coal they had handled, 
that all might look alike. Then, thanking 
heaven that the servants slept at the top 
of the house, and as soundly as the dead, 
they crept back to Mrs. Hartley's room, 
where he washed his hands and face and 
resumed his shoes and coat. 

‘*Now,’’ said he, ‘‘I trust entirely to 
you. You are brave and you are clever. 
I make only one suggestion. Should any 
one desire to search the house, don’t make 
a fight over it—that will arouse keener 
suspicion.’”’ 

She smiled a little and answered: ‘‘I can 
manage best myself. I know imprisonment 
and disgrace await me if I am found out, but 
I’ll face that to prove to you that legal 
boncs are not necessary to secure a woman's 
loyalty. Better get away now—as quickly 
as possible. ’’ 

As he was about to slip out, he saw a 
policeman approaching, and hastily drew 
back. They had barely turned the key, 
when the policeman paused before the house, 
glanced upward, and then heavily mounted 
the steps and tried the door.. Mrs. Hartley 
nearly fainted, and Marcus Miller whis- 
pered,‘‘Good God! they suspect already?’’ 
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Their guilty knowledge had blotted out 
all remembrance of a burglar scare of a 
week before, when Mrs. Hartley had _ re- 
quested this extra attention of the street’s 
guardian. After he was out of sight, 
Miller slipped out and disappeared, leaving 
Mrs. Hartley to walk the floor in nervous 
excitement the rest of the night. 

3y four o'clock next afternoon, the news 
paper reporters were calling, inquiring into 
the length and nature of her acquaintance 
with Mr. Marcus Miller, whose oflice had 
been so mysteriously robbed ; and the rented 
upper floor, and the unquestionably good 
character of its tenants, had quite a subdu- 
ing effect upon their spirits. They seemed 
to think they were on a cold scent, and 
withdrew. But next day came two police- 
men, and the woman knew that, figura- 
tively speaking, now was the time for her 
to gird up her loins for the struggle—the 
actual girding up being a bay-rum-soaked 
handkerchief about her head and _ her 
Weapon a cut-glass smelling-bottle. She 
was too clever to despise detail, and she 
knew this suggestion of suffering might 
have a certain value. So, to the two burly, 
uncomfortable men in the front hall 
enter Mrs. Hartley, with gentle dignity, 
her courteous greeting just touched with 
surprise. ‘* Will you not come in?’’ 

‘*Oh, n-n-o—or, yes.’? They shambled 
into the drawing-room, but declined seats. 
They asked if she knew Mr. Marcus Miller. 

‘*Oh, yes!’’ with wide-eyed honesty. ‘I 
know him well. Indeed’’—with a little 
confidential lowering of her tone—‘‘he had 
charge of my small business matters. He 
was, in fact, a friend of my late husband.’’ 

They shuffled uncomfortably. ‘*Have 
you heard of the disappearance of the 
books from Mr. Miller’s office?’’ 

‘*Mercy—yes. He has told me himself. 
You’’—turning quickly to the patrolman 
—‘‘must know him by sight; he comes in 
nearly every day. Eye-glasses—eh? Yes, 
I was sure you knew him. Isn't it dread- 
ful? The robbery places the poor man in 
a frightful position. You would really feel 
sorry for him if you knew him as well as 
I do.’’ She moaned a little there, and 
sniffed at her salts. Silence fell. 

The men looked at each other, they 
exchanged two or three signs by gesture 
and frown, and at last the patrolman 


exclaimed: ‘‘ Well, you’ve got to sing this 
song, old man! I’m out of it, thank God! 
So you might as well go ahead.’’ 

Mrs. Hartley wondered if they could 
hear her heart beat—pounding at her ribs 
and making her corset creak at every blow. 

‘*You’re in it just as much as I am,’’ 
retorted the stranger. Another pause; 
then he turned to the woman, cleared his 
throat, and, first explaining that he person- 
ally had nothing to do with the matter, 
informed her that he had been detailed 
to look into this matter, and—and—join 
in the book hunt. 

Mrs. Hartley opened her eyes and sajd, 
in a gratified tone, ‘*‘A—a—ah!’’ indi- 
cating so her confidence that now the thing 
would undoubtedly be settled. 

The detective reddened and stammered 
as he continued: ‘‘I have come to you 
for——"’ 

‘*For Mr. Miller’s address?’’ sbe broke 
in, eagerly. ‘‘Why, of course. I'll give 
you his house and office address both, and 
his hours as well.’’ 

Both men groaned in despair over the 
disagreeable business, that in this kindly and 
obliging woman's presence began to look 
to them like a disgraceful business. One 
wiped his brow and growled, ‘‘If she’d only 
get onto the job!’’ while the patrolman 
answered: ‘‘How do you expect a decent 
woman to understand a thing like that? 
She ain’t one of the fancy—nor no shop- 
lifter either. Hurry up, can’t you—I’m 
sweating grease over this thing!’’ 

And then at last Mrs. Hartley was made 
to understand that she—she, the widowed 
Hélétne Hartley—was suspected of holding 
the stolen books—that the owner had only 
shammed a robbery and had brought the 
books to her. 

She really did the thing very well. She 
started to laugh—then stopped and, biting 
her lips, swallowed back her tears—for 
which the two men could have blessed her 
—then she turned to the one she felt to 
be the most kind-hearted and, trembling 
violently, asked, ‘‘If you think like that, 
what will you do to me?’’? And the wrath 
of the tender-hearted Irishman broke forth 
in a profane assertion that he washed his 
hands of the whole affair. Never would 
he debase himself by searching the home of 
an innocent woman! 
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‘*Search?’’ she cried, springing back as 
if shot. 

‘Glory be! it’s out at last !’’ roared the 
second man. 

‘*How dare you! How dare you!’ she 
panted. Then apparently controlling her 
passion, she said: ‘‘I beg your pardon. I 
must remember—personally you are not 
to blame for this insult.”’ 

‘*Not the devil's bit!’’ responded the 
men, with enthusiasm. 

‘*You must obey your orders, of course 
—and equally of course T must respect the 
law!’? She swept the bandage from her 
head, pushed back her blue-black hair, 
and, extending her hands in an all-relin 


‘ 


quishing gesture, said: ‘‘I and my house 
are ready for you—for your search 
though’’'—and she threw a fierce glance 
at them—‘‘T should not answer so if my 
husband were alive to defend me!  But’’ 
—her head sank—‘‘ I am a woman, quite 
alone now, therefore I submit to this out- 
rage!’’ And with miserable faces the men 
stood, apparently studying for dear life 
the exact pattern of the carpet, until she 
faintly asked: *‘Where do you wish to 
begin? This door leads to my own room"’ 

-sliding back the door to the extension. 

Sut the patrolman snorted: ‘‘I don’t 
begin nowhere—I don't! I leave off right 
here—and I go out of this door!’’ and he 
made for the hall. 


The second man cried, hotly: ‘You've 


got to see me through this thing! I ain't 
goin’ to do all the dirty work alone! 
You'll get the grand bounce if you don’t 
take care!’’ 

‘All right! Let ‘em bounce, then!’’ 
fired back the patrolman. ‘‘I was to come 
here with you, and [ have; but I’m 
goin’ to haul over no woman's dry goods, 
nor turn up her carpets, nor go smellin’ 
round among the silver and the chiney!”’ 
and he flung open the front door and, 
straddling his legs, stood on the top step 
with his thumbs in his belt. ‘*I‘ll wait here 
while you look over the lady’s washin’— 


bad ‘cess to you! 





And do you be showin’ 
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her your autority, too, for the dirty job 
mind that, now!"’ 

And there he stood, while, with quiet 
dignity, Mrs. Hartley opened drawers, drew 
out furniture, emptied closets, and courte 
ously piled coals of fire upon the other 
unfortunate’s head, suggesting for search 
most absurd and unheard-of places, in some 
of which a diary could not have been 
concealed. But she knew her sex—knew 
emotion was apt to make an innocent 
woman illogical—and she was making 
a pretense of innocence. She led him 
to the top story, emptied rag-bags and 
barrels—and, with white lips, took him at 
last to the cellar. He did not notice her 
pallor or her extra need of smelling-salts. 
He took the candle and held it above his 
head—noted the unusually heavy webs, and 
she replied that they were not the result of 
bad housekeeping, but were kept there in 
case of bad cuts; and with a laugh he 
said, ‘*Why, that’s an old-country way of 
stopping bleeding-—to apply cobwebs, ’’ 
looked into the three barrels, and came up. 
At the door, he awkwardly apologized for 
his forced intrusion. She gently repeated, 
‘Tt is no fault of yours,’’ bowed and 
smiled gratefully at the patrolman, came 
in, locked the door—and fell full length 
in the hall. Here the maid _ presently 
found her, white and cold, in a prolonged 
dead swoon. 

For six lone weeks, she felt her nerves 
fraying into veritable ravelings—and then 
one night she sat down to dinner radiant, 
hysterically gay. A splendid sapphire and 
diamond ring was on her finger; orchids 
were on her breast, held in place by a long 
lace-pin, and the pin was composed of 
seven letters formed with diamonds; they 
The pin had 
been sent anonymously, she said. And 


were: ‘‘L—o—yY—A-L-—T—Y.”’ 


as she rose from the table, she cautioned 
her maid: ‘‘Don’t you disturb me in the 
morning for anybody oranything. I want 
to sleep—and sleep—and sleep!”’ For, 


vou see, the storm had blown over—the 


books had been removed. 
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TO KATHARINE. 


By PRICE COLLIER. 


THE Greek girl's sandals, fillets yes, 

The Greek girl’s girdle too, I guess. F ; 

The kisses of the Paphian, too, 

No longer does a Daphnis woo. 

All these have gone with Polypheme, 
And Artemis and piping Pan; 

Still is the Greek girl not a dream, 
But real enough for any man 













Her name is not Autonoe,— 
But quite as sweet, at least to me. 
The stones of this dull modern street 
Answer in music to her feet. 

Some graces went with Polypheme, 
And Artemis and piping Pan ; 
But my Greek girl is not a dream, 
But real enough for any man. 


ee ee 


The ‘‘nymphlike head’’ is pois@d there 
Upon a neck Diana-fair ; 
The crescent brows stillarch and rise, 
As shadows over April eyes. 
These went, you say, with Polypheme, 
And Artemis and piping Pan ! 
No, Katharine is not a dream, 
But real enough for any man. 
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ANIEL B. ADAMS was the name on 
the Ridgeville House register, a good, 
reliable name written in a substantial hand. 
The man himself looked healthy and honest, 
and had a prosperous and yet unaggressive 
mien. But Ridgeville was suspicious. Not 
through any prescient sense or syllogistic 
reasoning; rather, it was the old in- 
stinctive animal fear of the strange whelp, 
a desire to know breed and disposition be 
fore it gave welcome. 

Yet, with all its sniffing, Ridgeville 
failed to learn the whence and whither of 
Mr. Adams’ travels, his business in the 
town or his family history. Despite this 
fact, Ridgeville ceased bristling by the 
end of the first week and made friendly 
overtures. The man was likable. His 
hearty voice and smile, his temperate 
habits, his courteous manners and gener- 
osity, were acceptable credentials. And 
when he was found to be a steady church- 
goer and an active participant in church 
charity, even Morg Davis, whose dyspepsia 
made him particularly captious, was won 
over. 

Suspicion allayed, curiosity nevertheless 
ran riot. The air held a big interroga 
tion-point as each evening they all sat 
around the big cannon-stove at Mercer’s 
grocery. Mr. Adams from the very first 
joined the circle. He sauntered in the 
very evening of his arrival, raised himself 
easily to a salt-barrel and entered the con- 
versation. 

The rear end of Mercer's grocery was 
the debating-ground of the town. Some 
of the other grocery-stores had fresh young 








clerks whose smiling question, ‘‘ What can 
I do for you this evening?’’ was disheart- 
ening to a gathering; others yet had pro- 
prietors who said that a tobacco-spitting, 
haranguing crowd hurt their business. 
Mercer did not express his views, but his 
store was the rallying-ground of Ridge 
ville’s menfolk and his trade the biggest 
inthe town. Which facts may or may not 
have been correlative. 

Mercer himself joined the group at inter- 
vals; his presence never putting a damper 
on the conversation or restraining the 
filching of cheese, crackers, bits of sugar 
and chipped meats. The appearance of 
the clerk might make a reaching hand fall 
swiftly; even Mercer had been known to 
swallow a hunk of cheese and almost 
choke to death when that worthy person 
eyed with disfavor his employer’s free in- 
dulgence in the stock. But these were 
only trifling drawbacks; with Mercer as 
ally and confederate, the nightly gathering 
was always in comfortable quarters and 
frame of mind. 

Cheney Biack and William Morrison, 
cobbler and banker respectively, had their 
regular seats at Mercer's; Deacon Strong 
was there, and Tony Adler, who kept the 
cigar-stand and barber-shop next to the 
Ridgeville National Bark. John Grayson, 
justice of the peace, and Morg Davis, 
drayman, held down a stool apiece. Then 
there were Bill Drake, who drew a pension 
for a lost arm, and old Charlie Simpson, 
who raised and peddled vegetables in 
summer and tended the church furnace 
in winter. Occasionally Nick Shaw, the 
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owner of the two big business blocks and a 
dozen small houses under rent, looked in. 
And once in a while the Rev. Murray Black, 
of the Baptist Church—Mercer was a 
Baptist—spent an hour or so in discussing 
some local question. 

In Mercer’s was formed public opinion. 
Of a war, an election, a prize-fight, a re- 
ligious conference, a neighbor’s back-door 
quarrel, the whys and wherefores were all 
brought out at Mercer’s and thrashed over 
until the majority had silenced the dis- 
senters. 

Adams never took part in these contro- 
versies, though always, for some unknown 
reason, victor and vanquished each felt 
that Adams was on his side. On general 
subjects, in amicable discussion, Adams 
was a fluent talker; he had a fund of 
interesting information and witty stories. 
With his big, sinewy frame tilted back on 
a chair, his silvery-gray hair outlining his 
ruddy youthful face, his full brown eyes 
twinkling, and a_half-smile constantly 
playing about his smoothly shaven lip, 
Adams was an attractive figure. He wore 
his clothes with ease and _ negligence, 
handled his money with the careless man- 
ner that familiarity breeds, and had the 
unassumed simplicity of bearing which 
gentlefolk wear unconsciously as a crest. 

All of which told Ridgeville that he was 
a gentleman by birth, breeding and purse. 
But why was he staying in Ridgeville, 
where he knew no one intimately, where 
there was nothing to entertain him, from 
whose peace and quiet the stranger—even 
always shook 





the obsequious drummer 
the dust from his feet as quickly as oppor- 
tunity presented? 

‘‘T’ll be durned if I don’t ask him to- 
night,’’ asserted Bill Drake, to the few 
early comers. ‘‘We’ve beat around the 
bush three weeks now an’ don’t know no 
more’n we did at fust. We've thrown out 
hints as big as Shaw’s block an’ ‘tain’t 
feazed him.”’ 

‘**Tain’t no matter, as I c’n see,’’ said 
old man Simpson, mildly, ‘‘if we don’t 
know. What good’ll it do you?”’ 

‘‘A blamed big pile,’’ answered Drake, 


stoutly. ‘‘If cur’osity killed a cat, ‘twas 
‘cause she lost her appetite a-wonderin’ 
why. I’ve got so I don’t sleep nights. 
A man ain’t no right to be so plaguy quiet 


’Tain’t Christianity— 
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*bout his affairs. 
he orter think of other folkses’ feelin’s. 

‘*He’s a fine fellow, all right,’’ put in 
Mercer. ‘‘He gave little Jimmy Cowan a 
dollar the night when he lost his skates— 
did it quiet an’ no blow about ’t either.”’ 

‘*Of course, he’s all right,’’ said Cheney 
Black, in his slow, ponderous voice, ‘‘but 
I’m like Bill—I think it’s his duty to tell 
us about hisself. I never see a finer chap 
an’ I’d take his word quick as I would 
Nick Shaw’s bond, but he orter be more 
sociable. It’s kinder insultin’-like to be 
so still-mouthed when he knows folks as 
well as he does us.”’ 

The others gave voice to similar senti- 
ments; all but Simpson, who still main- 
tained in apologetic tones that it was 
Adams’ privilege to keep his mouth shut 
about his own business if he wanted to. 
He looked at Adams in gentle sympathy 
when Bill Drake asked bluntly: 

‘*What keeps you here in Ridgeville, 
Mr. Adams? Jes’ give us a plain, unvar- 
nished answer. We're kinder cur’ous to 
know.’’ 

Adams looked at Drake a moment in 
undoubted hesitation, then he laughed 
uneasily. 

‘‘What keeps me here? Well’’—he 
laughed again, an embarrassed, boyish 
laugh—‘‘I don’t know. I stopped here 
because the place looked pretty from the 
train; then I dropped in here that evening, 
and—and [I just kept staying, that’s all. 
There’s no reason why I shouldn't, unless 
you don’t want me.”’ 

‘‘Then there is no reason,’’ affirmed 
Deacon Strong, jovially, ‘‘that you 
shouldn’t stay always. That would suit 
us all right, boys—eh?’’ 

Adams waited until the corroborating 
voices died away, then he said, regretfully: 

‘*T can’t stay much longer. I must get 
West in a little while.’’ 

‘What for?’’ fired Drake again. ‘‘The 
real reason, no shinanygan.’’ 

Adams laughed heartily, and all joined 
in, their guffaws filling the room. Even 
Drake smiled broadly. 

‘*‘Well, you’re such a slick one at 
*? he vouchsafed, ‘‘I 





dodgin’ questions, 
ain’t takin’ no chances.’’ 

The man addressed clasped his long 
supple hands lightly over his rounded knee, 














omer’ 





leaned forward and pursed up his lips in 
contemplation. The silence was acute. 
Tony Adler, arresting a sneeze just then, 
sounded like a foghorn. 

‘You’re curious to know about me, is 
that it?’’ queried Adams, in an amused 
voice. ‘‘There isn’t much to know. I 
was born in Albany, graduated at Prince- 
ton, journeyed West, fell in with some 
mining-men, struck pay-dirt and am East 
now on a visit. I have no folks.”’ 

All the men gave this information to 
their families that night, and pondered 
over it all next day. 

‘‘Are there many mines lying loose 
round out there?’’ asked Drake, the fol- 
lowing evening. 

‘*None that I know of,’’ laughed Adams. 
‘‘I’d have nailed them myself otherwise. 
Still, there may be a thousand. I own 
one, that pays me sixty-nine thousand a 
year. Thunder Mountain was a big sur- 
prise—in fact, every new gold-field comes, 
even to old mining-men, as a_ surprise. 
Mining’s a regular gamble—nothing sure 
till you see the gold turning out.”’ 

‘*And you take out sixty-nine thousand 
dollars a year, and can for your lifetime?”’ 
uttered Grayson, unctuously. ‘*That 
sounds attractive. I wish you knew where 
I could stumble on one.’’ 

‘“‘Or buy one cheap,’’ added Cheney 
Black. ‘‘An’ ’twould have to be dirt- 
cheap, too,’’ he grinned. 

‘*Which mines always are in truth when 
sold cheap,’’ said Adams. ‘‘There is only 
one rich mine in this country that could 
be bought for little money, and that will 
never be sold. It’s old Duff Wilson’s Ex- 
change Mine—the joke of all mining-men 
and the proof positive of humanity’s cupid- 
ity. It’s been in the market for ten years, 
and will be for a hundred, I’m thinking. 

‘Old Wilson’s a character. He owns 
four of the richest mines in California, and 
he has no faith in any man living. Men 
are all selfish, he says, and as tricky as 
Satan. And it does seem that way from 
the experience he’s had with the Exchange. 
Ten years ago, the very year I struck it 
rich, he offered the Exchange for three 
thousand dollars to any company of fifty 
men who would pay sixty dollars each 
and comply with certain conditions: No 
two men to be of the same family; no 
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unmarried man to have a share; co man 
worth over five thousand dollars to come 
in, and all were to be of one town—not 
city—and of friendly relations together. 
It doesn’t seem hard conditions; but the 
offer’s open yet, and, as I said, I believe it 
always will be. 

‘*Not once in all of the hundreds of com- 
panies organized but that some man in it 
queered the deal. Fifty absolutely honest 
men in one town seem to be impossible to 
find. Old Duff has laughed himself fat 
over the repeated failures to secure the Ex 
Meanwhile, it’s piling one hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand dollars a 


change. 


year on his bank-account.’’ 

As Adams jerked off his collar that 
night, there was a peculiar smile on his 
handsome face—a half daredevil, half boy- 
ishly amused grin. 

‘*If I don’t skip out to-morrow,’’ he 
soliloquized, ‘*‘I’ll be in it up to my neck. 
They'll have a fling for the Exchange or 
Ill eat my hat.’’ He flipped a penny. 
‘*Tails, to go; heads, to stay and see the 
medieval relics try to be honest. Three 
weeks of Mercer’s evening gatherings have 
been more fun than a goat. Heads. I 
stay.’’ 

But it was a week before Ridgeville 
made a move. It took that length of time 
for it to awaken from the awe of two thou- 
sand five hundred dollars yearly income; 
to be able to contemplate seriously one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars 
yearly addition to its combined wealth. 
The first real work was done at Mercer’s, 
Adams assisting. Then the excitement 
burst bounds. The gates down, the 
week’s silently gathered forces came flood- 
ing out in torrents. Every household dis- 
cussed the question every hour in the day. 
Mercer’s crowd put their names down and 
their money up in short order. All but 
Charlie Simpson. 

‘Jest as you say, ma,’’ he answered his 
wife’s objections. ‘‘Jest as you say. We 
allus have lived off’n my earnin’s an’ I 
guess we can the few years remainin’ us.’’ 

Mrs. Simpson pushed her thin gray hair 
back from her tired, wrinkled face, her 
kindly old eyes troubled. 

‘*It seems like offendin’ Providence not 
to take a share,*’ she quavered. ‘‘But— 
but, pa, I can’t tell you how I feel ’bout 
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that sixty dollars in the bank. We've 
been so many years puttin’ it by. It’. 


jest part of us, somehow. There was the 
time we stayed home from Lyddy’s reunion 
—an’ the winter we did without butter— 
an’ the henrietta dress I’ve allus wanted— 
an’—an’ your teeth—they’re all in that 
An’ a lot of other things— 


” 


sixty dollars. 
that—that 
‘*That’s been 





hard to do without. I 


know, ma. As you say, it’s different 
with us. We can live without the 
twenty-five hundred dollars a year, but 


it would go purty hard to lose that sixty. 
I don’t see how we could lose ’t, though. 
If the company falls through, we all get 
our money back. Still, I won’t unless 
you’re willin’, ma.’’ 

She wrung her hands feebly. 

‘*Tt’s—the—takin’ it out, pa. °’Tain’t 
the fear of losin’ it $0 much, but—but— 
jest takin’ it out.’’ 

The old man nodded his head slowly, 
and gazed out of the window over the 
snow-covered ground. His own heart beat 
in unison with his old wife’s unspeakable 
dread. The things they could buy with 
twenty-five hundred dollars a year were 
shapeless, vague, impersonal visions; but 
the peace of mind, the constant comfort, 
the feeling of independence, given by that 
sixty dollars in the bank were realities. 
The saving of the little hoard had been 
the work of years; the slowly accumulated 
dollars were not thought of by them as 
gold, silver or paper currency—they were 
sacrifices, denials, their very heart’s blood. 

‘*We'll not touch that sixty, ma,’’ said 
the old man, at length. ‘‘An’, anyhow, 
we couldn’t be no happier’n we are now. 
I think sumetimes the savin’ an’ the skimp- 
in’ is the happiness. I never had no 
pleasure quite so satisfyin’ as the feelin’s I 
allus have when we've done without some- 
thin’ or other we wanted an’ put by 
another dollar for a rainy day. It’s joyful 
feelin’s folks is all after, an’ if savin’ an’ 
denyin’ yourself brings happiness, that’s as 
good sort of riches as any. I’ve sometimes 
thought, ma, that heaven wouldn’t mean 
as much to you ’n’ me as ’twould to 
some folks; ’twould kinder hurt to be any 
happier’n we are.’’ 

The old wife’s face brightened with relief. 
But the next day she announced, solemnly : 
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‘‘We'll take a share, pa. I’ve been 
thinkin’ it over, an’—an’ it might seem 


An’ we'd be happy 
wouldn’t 


good to rest a little. 
even if we was rich, pa—it 
change us inside.”’ 

So Charlie Simpson's name went down, 
and his and his old helpmate’s little for- 
tune was handed over to the company. 
His made the thirtieth name; then there 
came a lull. Ridgeville awoke to the fact 
that the conditions were not so easy as they 


had at first seemed. Barring unmarried 
men, men with over five thousand dollars 


assets, any man one of whose family had 
already joined, and any man who was un- 
friendly with a man already identified with 
the company forming-——these restrictions 
eliminated a goodly number of otherwise 
available candidates. With only two 
thousand inhabitants and against such con- 
ditions, Ridgeville’s run for the Exchange 
was not a walk-over. 

With the possibility of failure to form a 
company, came intensified and 
repeated endeavors to meet or to evade 


desire 


the requirements. No evangelical revival 
ever educed brotherly love from such 


chronic hatred; men grasped hands and 
slapped one another on the back who had 
heretofore crossed the street to avoid one 
another’s vicious atmosphere. Men who 
had arrogantly held aloft their banners 
of prosperity and success suddenly became 
bankrupt, so to speak. There were seven 
weddings in as many days. Had the con- 
stitution called for ene hundred and fifty 
instead of fifty men, there woul] not have 
been a bachelor girl left in the town. 
These transformations were accomplished 
and accepted by Ridgeville in a deadly 
serious frame of mind; the glaring light 


of prospective wealth extinguished its 
sense of humor. 
Adams was the only spectator; even 


those who did not invest—because of lack 
of funds or capability to make good—were 
almost as intoxicated by the prospect as 
the investors. It would bring one hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand dollars a 
year to Ridgeville; would mean new build- 
ings, new conditions—more work, more 
pay. 

Nothing in Ridgeville’s history had ever 
afforded such universal satisfaction, had 
ever awakened so fully the social mind. 
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The town was metamorphosed. Gossip 
that had held the floor for a decade was 
tossed on the chelf; subjects that had kept 
the jaws going full speed were forgotten. 
Ridgeville talked mine, dreamed mine, 
lived mine. 

Meanwhile the company was slowly but 
surely attaining the requisite growth and 
fulfilling the stipulations. Adams was 
the martinet who enforced the rules. So 
keen was he in discovering misrepresenta- 
tions, so firm in demanding that the requi- 
sitions be met to the very letter, that it 
seemed as though this company must 
surely win the long-sought and coveted 
stake. One thing was certain—that the 
Exchange would belong to the Ridgeville 
Gold Mining Company if Adams had his 
way. He discovered that Charlie Blake, 
a would-be member, was being backed by 
Nick Shaw, with a contract between them 
dividing the income; so also were Jack 
White and Al Thompson. He found that 
Deacon Strong had similar contracts with 
Berry Gould and Willis Smith, and that 
Lawyer West was transferring his property 
to his sister with signed assurance for its 
return after the Exchange had been con- 
veyed to the company irretrievably. 

‘‘T did this merely for the good of the 
town,’’ said Shaw, blandly, when con- 
fronted by Adams with the diplomatically 
gained contracts from his allies. ‘‘I want 
the company to get enough names; it is 
purely for the town’s good, not my 
own. 

‘‘In that case,’’ said Adams, with a 
twitching smile, ‘‘I'll leave the three men’s 
names down and keep your money. The 
contracts between you and them I shall 
keep also, and use them if I ever have 
occasion to. The men are to have their 
shares unmolested by you. Just remember 
that I hold the contracts, Mr. Shaw.’ 

On Deacon Strong he laid the lash even 
sharper. 

‘You are a thief,’’ he said, contemptu 
ously; ‘‘a low, miserable hound willing to 
further your own ends at the expense of 
your neighbors. I have proof of your 
dishonesty, and I shall use it if I ever find 
you again doing by others as you would 
not they did by you.’’ He smiled un- 
‘*A second unchristian act of 


pleasantly. 
yours coming to my knowledge and I shall 
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brand you as a thief—a thief, Deacon 


Strong. 

But at last the fifty names were down 
and the three thousand dollars up, with 
every demand of the Exchange's eccentric 
owner met fairly and squarely. The laugh 
on Adams’ face, the constant twinkle that 
had been in his eyes, gave way to sudden 
solemnity as he gazed out over the faces 
upturned to his on the night of his depar- 
ture. It was the final meeting of the com- 
pany. The fifty successful investors sat 
together in the Town Hall and listened at- 
tentively, with beaming faces and serious 
air—the joy and gravity of impending re- 
sponsibility—to Adams’ speech. 

‘‘Let me say first, friends,’’? he pro- 
nounced, in his clear, resonant voice, 
‘how greatly I have enjoyed my stay 


among you, and how glad I am that our 
acquaintance has been of mutual benefit. 
That you have succeeded in forming this 
company is proof of your true ability. 
Frankly, I did not expect you to do it. I 
never dreamed that you would. The enor- 
mous returns that each of you will receive 
from your investment are but your just 
due. 

‘“‘That you have appointed me your 
deputy, that you trust to my wisdom and 
sagacity to carry to a successful end this 
project, I greatly appreciate. As I have 
said to you all, I should prefer that some 
one else act for you. You think other- 
wise, and I accept the verdict. I shall 
not say good-by, as I shall return with the 
investigating committee that comes to 
verify my statements. The three thousand 
dollars I shall deposit in the San Francisco 
National Bank, where it will remain until 
the committee has reported to Mr. Wilson. 
But these are formalities only; the Ex- 
change is now yours. You have fulfilled 
every requirement and have invested three 
thousand dollars with a return unprece- 
dented for an equal amount expended. 
And right here let me say, that had you 
not appealed to my sympathies, had I not 
felt that the Exchange belonged to your 
town rightfully, that of all places your 
town was the one to which the Exchange 
would do the most good, would result in 
immeasurable benefit, I should not have 
helped along the project. You get it be- 
“ause you deserve it.’’ 











Then Deacon Strong made a speech, and 
the Rev. Murray Black, and Grayson, and 
Bill Drake. The whole company saw 
Adams off that night, then returned to its 
homes and waited impatiently for his first 
message. Impatiently and—fearfully. It 
was hard to keep the mind in a continual 
belief in the good fortune. Gaunt yet 
nameless fears constantly arose. The most 
prevalent was suspicion of some fellow 
member’s honesty. Ridgeville did not 


trust itself. 
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Drawn by George Wharton Edwards. 
““*IT SEEMS LIKE OFFENDIN’ PROVIDENCE 

Adams’ letter, received in twelve days 
after his departure, was conducive to re- 
newed faith. He wrote briefly that affairs 
were moving smoothly; that Wilson, 
the owner of the Exchange, would return 
with him, as that doubting individual 
wanted to meet and interview every mem- 
ber of the Ridgeville Gold Mining Com- 
pany. That he could not believe that a 
town but fifty miles from New York city 
and living in the twentieth century had 
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actually fulfilled his conditions so absolutely 
to the letter as Adams testified. 

‘*Which goes to show,’’ said Deacon 
Strong, at Mercer's, that evening, ‘‘how 
sinful the world is. That we should have 
formed successfully the Ridgeville Gold 
Mining Company under existing conditions 
seems remarkable to worldly men; to us, 
living always in righteousness and walking in 
the fear of the Lord, it was as easy as draw- 
ing our breath. In this blessing we can 


see God’s hand. ‘Unto those who have, shall 


NOT TO TAKE A SHARE,’ SHE QUAVERED.' 


be given,’ and ‘Having righteousness, all 
things else shall be added unto you!’ As 
Mr. Adams said, we get the Exchange 
because we deserve it.”’ 

In another week, Grayson, the secretary 
of the company, called a meeting to hear 
Adams’ final letter, written before his 
departure from California. 

‘*Dear Friends,’’ read Grayson, in trem 
bling voice, the paper shaking in his 


excited grasp, ‘‘the Exchange belongs not 
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only to the members of the Ridgeville 
Gold Mining Company but to all of Ridge- 
ville and to the stranger who may in years 
to come enter your hospitable town. 

‘*For your three-thousand-dollar invest- 
ment you receive a return that makes your 
three thousand dollars look like thirty 
cents. You have arisen from the dead! 
You have awakened from the trance you 
were born in! You have at last 
God be praised !—something new to talk 
about ! 

‘‘T did not enter your town premedita- 
tedly to confer this great blessing upon you. 
It was only when I saw your great need, 
when my nostrils rebelled against the 
stench of your stagnant brains, that I 
elected myself your benefactor, your savior. 
The aroused blood speeding through your 
veins as you listen to this arraignment is 
worth double and treble the anticipated 
income. Were your souls as keen for 
progress, for the real civilization, for 
truth, as they are to get something for 
nothing, you would not have needed the 
Exchange. 

‘‘Even the big outside world that you 
by chance talk about is measured by your 
little carping intellects, viewed through 
your short-sighted orbs, till it is no bigger 
than a grain of wheat to your distorted 
vision. You are walking dead men; your 
beautiful little town with its rolling hills 
and fertile valleys, its God-given beauty, 
is naught but a sepulcher for your self- 
contained beings. You see nothing, hear 
nothing, know nothing, but self—self— 
self! Your very beliefs have no signifi- 
cance except that you possess them. Your 
egoism is paralleled only by your ignorance ; 
I do not know which is cause and which 
effect, but either way, I pray, get rid of 
both if you have to use a gun to accomplish 
the worthy deed. But while breath is 
in your bodies, live! live! Learn what 
it is to be alive. Alive’ Ah-h! could 


you but know its joy! Have I but sounded 





the first bugle of your resurrection, you 
and your children and children’s children 
should forever call me blessed. 

‘*T return Mr. Simpson in personal letter 
his sixty dollars. I do not keep his 
money, as I have nothing to give him in 





exchange. He is a true lover—a lover of 
humanity. His soul is throbbing with the 


life eternal. That simple-hearted old man, 
poor and care-bent, is rich, fabulously 
rich; while you—godly and sinful alike 
—are so poor in spiritual faith and brotherly 
love that your souls have well-nigh shriv- 
eled up. 

‘‘For the time and service I have ren- 
dered unto you I have been fully repaid— 
not by your three thousand dollars, but by 
the never-failing mirth your blatant right- 
eousness and futile hypocrisies have given 
me. 

‘*Yet—and here I myself would be a 
knave and a fool did I not realize and 
acknowledge this fact—you are good 
people in your way. The fact of your not 
weighing much is not an irremediable evil. 
You are potential gods. You have the 
material for creating lovers—lovers of God, 
of man, of truth. You can be what you 
will—masters of destiny, or cringing, 
crawling vermin of the earth. You are 
not only ‘yourself heaven and hell,’ but 
yourself God and man. 

“Besides the awakening—the shock 
which, let us hope, will presage life, that 
the Exchange has given you—I would 
gladly return the three thousand dollars 
did I not believe it were for your everlast- 
ing good to pay—if ever so inadequately 
—hard, cold cash for the mine of golden 
opportunities for mind, body and soul 
which the Exchange holds for you. This 
belief deters my generous impulse to give 
you my entire hardly earned three thousand 
dollars; this, and the fact that I need the 
money. 

‘*Yours in benevolence and gratitude, 

‘“‘DanrEL B. ADAMs.”’ 
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OPENING-MACHINE, OPENING RAW COTTON FROM THE BALE, 


GREAT INDUSTRIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Il.—COTTON AND COTTON GOODS. 
By WILLIAM R. STEWART 


YITTING under the shade of a tree, on ratus of prehistoric type, have been so 
u the edge of a hole in the ground, momentous in the saving of labor that twenty 
into which are thrust his feet and the lower million of the present population of the 
sections of the few reeds which form his United States, working with hand-cards, 
primitive loom, the balances —— 
fastened to a convenient 
branch overhead, and with 
two loops underneath the 
gear into which to insert 
his great toes as_ treadles, 
the cotton-weaver of India 
makes as fine woven fabric 
as the world knows, with 
instruments as rude as the 
flint tools of prehistoric 
races. 

Between the tedious 
methods of the Indian in 
the field and the busy whir 
of machinery in the great 
cotton-factory of to-day, are 
only two really original in- 
ventions. Yet the two in- 
ventions, with thé changes 





which evolution has 


wrought in the appa- BRANCH OF WOOLLY-SEED COTTON PLANT, 
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SCUTCHER AND LAP-MACHINE, WHERE THE COTTON IS PREPARED FOR CARDING. 


spinning-wheels and hand-looms, would 
scarcely make the quantity of cloth now 
consumed in a year by themselves and the 
other sixty millions. 

A hundred years ago, it would have 
taken one person, working at night in 






















CARD-SLIVER, BEFORE AND AFTER GOING THROUGH 


CON DENSING-ROLLERS, 


addition to the usual field-work, two years 
to separate from the seed the quantity of 
cotton contained in one average standard 
bale of five hundred pounds. To-day, a 
battery ginnery, operated by steam, has a 
capacity reaching to one hundred and fifty 
five-hundred-pound bales in twelve hours. 
A hundred years ago, the spinning of a 
single thread represented as great an output 
of labor as the spinning of thirty threads 
does to-day. The cotton-gin and the 
spinning-jenny have to this extent revolu- 
tionized the making of cotton goods. 

The manufacture of cotton goods was 
the first and the largest factory industry in 
the United States, and remains the largest 
to this day, undisputed in any respect. 
The present total value of the products of 
American cotton- factories is about four 
hundred million dollars annually, and the 
value of the land, buildings and machinery 
devoted to the purposes of cotton manufact- 
ure isabout the same. The value of the cot- 
ton crop of the United States—about five 
billion pounds yearly—nearly seventy 
per cent. of which is shipped in its 
raw state to foreign countries—was 
last year over five hundred million dol- 
lars. Twenty-six million acres of land 
were devoted toits cultivation, valued 
with their buildings at one billion two 
hundred million dollars. Of the total 
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REAR VIEW OF THE CARDING-MACHINES, WHERE THE FIBERS ARE DISENTANGLED FROM ONE ANOTHER 
AND LAID IN PARALLEL ROWS. 


world’s production of cotton, the United 
States now supplies over eighty per cent. 
The cultivation and the manufacture of 
cotton are wholly distinct industries, carried 
on by entirely separate interests and largely 
in different localities. So closely are their 





A BALE OF 





COTTON READY FOR TRANSPORTATION TO THE MILL. 


processes connected, however, so intimately 
do the gathering, spinning and weaving 
blend into one another, that no account of 
cotton manufacture can be complete which 
should ignore cotton cultivation. The 


proprietor of a cotton-factory is scarcely 
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FRONT VIEW OF THE CARDING-MACHINES, SHOWING CANS INTO WHICH THE 


CARRIED TO THE DRAWING-FRAME. 


more concerned with the mechanical opera- 
tion of his plant than with the financial 
operations of his treasurer in buying cotton. 
The profits of a mill during a whole year 
may depend upon the purchasing of the 
material at the right or the wrong season, 
and this again depends upon the successful 
or wrong forecasting of a large or a small 
cotton crop. 

There are upward of twenty varieties of 
the cotton plant in the world, but only 
two are the United States. 
These are the woolly-seed cotton, grown 
the Southern States, which 
forms the great commercial the 
country, and the ‘‘sea-island’’ cotton, 
which is grown on the islands off the coast 
of South Carolina, in Florida and along 
the coast of Texas. Sea-island cotton 
produces a fiber noted for its length and 


cultivated in 


throughout 
crop of 
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WEB IS COILED TO BE 


silky quality, and is used in making fine 
laces, muslins and spool cotton. 

The cotton fiber; is the *‘wing’’ of the 
seed of the cotton plant. In the unripe 
seed it is a cell containing a watery sap, 
but as the seed nears maturity the sap con- 
denses, the fiber, which had been wrapped 
in many folds around the seed, collapses, 
and assumes the form of a twisted ribbon, 
something like a corkscrew or a wooden 
shaving. As it becomes elastic, it bursts 
the boll, or pod, and hangs ready to be 
gathered or to be blown away by the wind. 

Cotton grows in all intertropical and 
semitropical countries. In the United 
States the thirty-seventh parallel, which 
coincides nearly with a line drawn from 
Old Point Comfort, Virginia, to Cairo, 
Illinois, marks the northern limit of profit- 
able culture. To the south and southwest 





UPLAND OR WOOLLY-SEED COTTON, 


SEA-ISLAND COTTON, 











DRAWING-FRAMES, THE 





of this line lies the greatest cotton-pro- 
ducing section in the world, the value of 
whose exported crop exceeds that of the 
combined exports of flour, wheat and corn 
for a year from the whole United States. 
Cotton-planting commences in the early 
part of March and continues till the end of 
April. The are 
to twenty inches apart, 


seeds sown in rows, ten 


the soil having 





ROLLERS DRAWING OUT THE 














WEBS OF COTTON 10 A STILL FINER THREAD. 


been plowed and treated with a fertilizer. 
The picking begins in the late summer, 
but as the bolls do not all open at the same 
time, each field has to be picked over many 
times, and the picking season lasts from 
August till December. 
picking-machines have been invented, none 
has stood the practical test of the field, and 
cotton-picking is still done, as it was in 


Though many 
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DRAWING- OR CARD-SLIVER, SHOWING DEGREF OF COMPRESSION THE FIBER UNDERGOES IN THE 
CONDENSING-MILLS. 
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A FRONT VIEW OF 


the dim past of antiquity, entirely by 


hand. 

The first process to which the cotton is 
subjected, after being picked and hauled 
from the plantation, is ginning, by whi@h 
the fiber is separated from the seed. A 
century ago, this was performed laboriously 
by hand, but in 1794 the cotton-gin was 
invented by Eli Whitney, and the com- 
merce of the staple was revolutionized. 
Briefly described, the gin is a machine into 
which the cotton boll is placed, the fiber 
resting upon or against a grid, or open- 
work frame, into the openings of which 
project the teeth of a collection of saws 
mounted upon a revolving mandrel. As 
these turn, the teeth catch the fibers, draw- 
ing them away from the seeds, which, 
being too large to pass through the open- 
ings, roll downward and out of the ma- 
chine. 
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COTTON-SEED: BEFORE GINNING. 


THE 
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RIBBON LAP-MACHINE, 


A modern ginnery may contain as many 
as fifteen gins, of seventy saws each, with 
a double square-bale press and a suction 
apparatus attached for carrying the ginned 
fiber to the press. The ginnery has thus 
become largely automatic, practically 
doing away with human labor in its opera- 
tion. After the cotton leaves the gin, it is 
shipped to various points for manufacture. 


Upward of three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand hands were employed in the cotton- 
mills of the United States last year, and 
nearly one hundred million dollars were 
paid in salaries and wages to employees. 


More bales of cotton were consumed in 
the United States than in any other 
country. The product, however, was 


mostly coarse or medium yarns, and Great 
Britain still maintains its lead of long 


standing in cotton manufacture, the great 





AFTER LINTING. 


AFTER GINNING, 











COMBING-MACHINES. ONE GIRL 


mills at Manchester doing spinning of a 
much finer kind than is yet accomplished 
in the United States. 

It is interesting to note that the ‘*trust’’ 
idea in industry has not yet seriously 
invaded cotton manufacture in this country. 
Of the upward of a thousand separate 
cotton-manufacturing establishments of the 
United States, only thirty belong to cor- 
porations which come within the designa- 
tion of ‘‘trusts.’’ These are divided 
between three concerns: the New England 
Cotton Yarn Company, which produces 
only a small proportion of the yarns made 
for sale; the Mount Vernon-Woodbury 
Cotton Duck Company, which manufac- 
tures a large portion of the sail 
duck made in the country, and the 
American Thread Company, which 
has combined several of the large 
establishments which make sewing- 
thread. The total capital of these 
companies is less than thirty-five 
million dollars. 

There are almost two thousand 
different kinds of cotton goods 
made; different, that is, in at least 
a sense sufficient to entitle them 
to distinct classification. In gen- 
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CAN ATTEND TO SIX MACHINES, 


denims and _ stripes, drills, twills and 
sateens, cottonades, mapped and fancy 
woven fabrics, corduroy, cotton velvet 
and plush, duck, bagging, netting, tapes- 
tries, laces, yarns, sewing-cotton, twine, 
tape and webbing, batting, and an almost 
endless variety of other small ware. 

The factories in which the various kinds 
of cotton goods are made produce, as a rule, 
only certain varieties of articles, but most 
of them carry through their raw material, 
cotton, from the baled lint to the woven 
material. 

In England, spinning and weaving are 
treated as distinct industries, in the sense 
that both processes are not usually carried 
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eral, they include plain cloths for AT THE LEFT, RAW STOCK, OR COTTON AS IT COMES IN 


printing or converting, sheetings 


and shirtings, ginghams, ticks, 





THE BALE FROM THE GIN; IN THE CENTER, 
TOP STRIP FROM THE CARD, AT 
THE RIGHT, PICKER-LAP, 
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SLUBBING-FRAMES, WHERE THE SLIVER OF COTTON IS TWISTED AND WOUND ON A BOBBIN, 


on in one factory. In the United States, 
there has not as yet been any movement to- 
ward this distinction. Nevertheless, cotton- 
goods mills here are of four general classes: 
yarn mills; mills which both spin and 
weave, but do not produce enough yarn to 
supply their looms; those which purchase 
fine yarn to be converted into sewing- 
thread, and those which weave only. 

The growth of cotton-manufacturing in 
the South, principally in the four states of 
North and South Carolina, Georgia and 
Alabama, has been one of the most notable 
features of the industrial growth of the 
United States during the past ten years. In 
1893, there were fewer than two hundred 
and fifty cotton-goods factories in the 
South; in 1903, there were almost five 
hundred separate establishments, an increase 


THE COTTON SEED FROM WHICH COTTON-SEED OIL IS MADE: 


of nearly one hundred per cent. The in- 
crease in the number of spindles was 
twice as great. In the four states named, 
the industry is now important enough to 
consume almost one-half of the crop of 
cotton grown within them, and the employ 
ment which they afford has gone far toward 
solving the ‘‘poor white’? problem in the 
South. 

The concentration of 
manufacturing in the United States, how- 
is now, as it always has been, in 
southern New England. Within a radius 
of thirty miles of Providence, Rhode 
Island, are factories containing one-third of 
all the spindles in operation in the entire 
country, Fall River, Massachusetts, is 
the great print-cloth center, almost one 
billion square yards of cloths having been 


densest cotton- 


ever, 
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INTERMEDIATE AND ROVING-FRKAMES, 


for some years its mills’ annual production. 


million 
the 


Upward of one horse - power 
machines in 


The 


principal machines now in use comprise— 


Was used to operate 


American cotton-factories last vear. 
giving them the names by which they are 
technically known—the opener, scutcher 
and lap-machine, the carding-engine, draw- 
ing-frame, slubbing-frame, intermediate 
frame, roving-frame, throstle, 
mule, hand-mule, and doubling-frame, or 
mule doublers or all for 


spinning; and the loom and its adjuncts for 


self-acting 


twiners, used 


Weaving. 

So varied and complicated is the series 
of machines by which the raw cotton is 
now turned into manufactured cloth, that 


it would be impossible to describe in tech- 


IN THE CENTER, COTTON SEED AS IT COMES 


ON WHICH 


THE COTTON Is STILL FURTHER TWISTED 


nical detail The 
whole operation, however, is almost exactly 
hand-weaving, 


yet in popular form. 


like hand-spinning and 
except that in regard to the former a large 


number of rovings (slivers of cotton fiber) 


are operated upon at once instead of a single 


one; and in the latter, machines instead 
of hand weave the weft into the warp. 
The fundamental 
all modern spinning and weaving machines 
are but adaptations improvements 


were invented by two Englishmen, Har- 


contrivances of which 
and 


greaves and Arkwright, during the latter 
the century. These 

spinuing-jenny, the spinning- 
The improve- 


part of eighteenth 
the 
frame and the power-loom. 


in these, however, and 


were 


ments since made 


another series of inventions directed to 


the economical and rapid preparation of 


PRESSED; AT THE RIGHT, THE KERNELS AFTER CRUSHING 


BY ROLLERS PREPARATORY TO EXTRACTING THE OIL; AT THE LEFT, GROUND MEAL 


FROM THE COTTON 


SEED AFTER THE EXTRACTION OF COTTON-SEED OIL, 





the industry. Spindles in the great fac- 


tories of to-day reach the almost incred- 


the cotton for spinning, and in the final 
ible speed of ten thousand turns a minute. 


processes of the manufacture, have multi- 
plied several hundred fold the efficiency of 
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(3) FINE FRAME-ROVING, 


FROM RIGHT TO LEFT: (1) SLUBBER-ROVING, (2) INTERMEDIATE ROVING, 
(4) WARP YARN, (5) FILLING YARN, 
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SPINNING-ROOM, SHOWING ROWS OF 
The principle of the spinning-frame—which 
spins a vast number of threads of any de- 
gree of fineness or hardness—is not dilticult 
to understand. It of two pairs 
of rollers, turned by means of machinery, 
sach pair being furrowed 


consists 


the lower roller of 
longitudinally, and the upper one covered 
leather to make it take hold of the 
With only one pair of rollers, a 
carding of cotton, passed between them, 
would forward by the revolu- 
tion, but would only be compressed by the 
With two pairs of rollers, how- 
ever, no sooner has the cotton, or roving, 
as it is technically termed when in that 
form, begun to pass through the first pair 
of rollers than it is received by the second 
pair, which are made to revolve with 
three, four or five times the velocity of 
the first pair, according to the fineness of 
the yarn, or thread, desired. In this way 
the roving is drawn out to the requisite 
degree of tenuity, a twist being to 
the thread by the adaptation of the spindle 
and fly of the common flax-wheel to the 
machinery. 


with 
cotton. 
be drawn 


action. 


given 


The two machines which are first em- 
ployed in the process of cotton manufacture 
are the opener and the scutcher. By these 
the raw cotton is cleaned and opened out, 
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THROSTLES WITH SPINDLES AND FLYERS. 


ready to be put into flat folds by the lap- 
machine. The opener is fed with the raw 
cotton by means of a pair of feeding-rollers, 
the cotton as it enters being subjected to 
the 
a cylinder, 
a rate of fifteen hundred turns to a minute, 
and having four or six rows of projecting 
teeth which open up the cotton fibers. <A 
strong draft of air is, an ingenious con- 
trivance, made to play through the newly 
opened cotton, cleaning from it the dust 
and other foreign particles. One machine 
will open about eight thousand pounds of 


action of a beater. This consists of 


revolving when in operation at 


by 


cotton in twenty-four hours. 

The scutcher and lap-machine, 
resemble the opener, 
simply continue the process of 
begun by the latter. The cotton is further 
cleaned and carried forward rollers, 
making laps for the second or finishing 
scutcher, and from this to the 
carding-engine. 

The carding-engine, by which the fibers 
of cotton are disentangled from one another 
and laid in parallel 
cylinders—the smallest called the 
which receives the cotton from the scutcher 
main cylinder 
surmounted 


which 


are combined, and 


opening 
on 


going 


consists of three 
taker-in, 


rows, 


by a pair of feed-rollers; a 
covered with cards, which 
by small ones called rollers, also covered 
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SELF-ACTING MULES, THE 


with cards, and which, revolving in opposite 
directions to those of the large cylinder and 
in opposite directions, card the cotton; 


and a doffer, into which the cotton passes 
from the main cylinder in the form of a very 
light fleece. This fleece is drawn together 
into a funnel, which forms it into a narrow 
Then it 
passes through 


web. 


two pairs of 
calendar rollers, 
and is coiled 
into a can. The 
cans are carried 
to a drawing- 
frame, which is 
provided with 
successive pairs 
of the 
operation of 
which draws 
out the webs of 
cotton to a still 
finer thread. 
The slub- 
bing-frame is 
the next 
chine to which 
the cotton, now 
in the form of 
slivers, is sub- 


rollers, 


ma- 


WARPING-FRAME, WHERE THE 


MOST HIGHLY PERFECTED MACHINERY OF 


THE FIRST OPERATION OF WEAVING, 


THE UNITED STATES. 
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THE COTTON-MILL. 


jected. In the slubbing-frame the sliver 
has a certain amount of twist imparted to 
it, and it is then wound on a bobbin. The 
twist is given to the thread as it emerges 
from the rollers by the action of vertical 
spindles and flyers, which at the same 
time wind the ends upon bobbins in suc- 
cessive layers. 

The ingenious 
character of the 
mechanism used 
in modern cot- 
ton manufac- 
ture is illus- 
trated in the 
method by 
which the wind- 
ing of the bob- 
bins is accom- 
plished. It 
plain that as 
the bobbins fill 
and increase in 
diameter the 
rate of speed at 
which the 
strands of cot- 
ton will travel 
on the growing 
ball will like- 
wise increase. 
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SLASHING, OR DRESSING THE THREADS FOR 


a few revolutions, would 
draw out the yarn to an extent where the 
thread would To prevent 
this, a piece of mechanism has been in- 


This, after 


soon break. 
vented, called appropriately ‘*the sun and 


motion,’’ consisting of a large 
which two other wheels are 
made to with the that 


wheel decreases in speed with every 


planet 
wheel within 
work, result the 
**sun”” 
layer of cotton wound. 

From the slubbing-frame the 
goes first to the frame 
then to the roving-frame, where it is still 


further twisted. 


cotton 
intermediate and 
The operations of these 
machines When 
the thread comes from the roving-frame, it 
is not yet yarn, but it has reached its final 


need not be described. 


stage of preparation and is ready for the 
operation of spinning, strictly so called. 
Spinning is accomplished on either a 
throstle-frame or a mule, the former being 
chiefly used for coarse warps,, while on the 
latter, which is rapidly supplanting the 
throstle, both and fine yarns 
spun. 

The self-acting the 
cotton-factory is so perfect a machine that 
further improvement in its 
seems impossible. <A slight touch of the 
hand on the part of the spinner, to shift a 
belt or move a wheel, is sufficient to set in 
which 


coarse are 


mule of modern 
construction 
seem endowed with 


motion parts 


THE WARP. 


Hundreds of 


mounted on 


almost human intelligence. 


swiftly 
movable carriages which, their draft fin 


working spindles, 
ished, return automatically to their places, 
again to receive their charge of roving, 
form a picture of factory activity not soon 
to be forgotten by a visitor toa cotton-mill. 

In the self-acting mule all the movements 
of spinning are so regulated as to succeed 
one another in their proper order, the end 
of one operation being the beginning of 
the next. In structural features, the 
mule contains, first, a system of drawing- 
rollers, the 
issues from between them is twisted by the 
action of spindles mounted on a movable 
carriage that from the rollers 
a little faster than the roving comes from 
them. The 
imparted by the spindles is not very differ- 
ent from that of the old spinning-spindle. 


its 


and attenuated roving as it 


recedes 


manner in which the twist is 


About one-half the labor-cost of con- 


verting a pound of raw cotton into cloth 


is represented by the operation of weaving. 


Kight was much larger. 


The decreased 


years ago, it 


expense is due to new in- 
ventions and improvements in regard to 
the loom, which shows the most important 
recent advance of all cotton machinery. 
The power-loom was invented by Ark- 


wright in England in 1785, and reinvented 

















A ROOM FULL OF 
in the United States by Lowell in 1814. 
But the of the still 
bothered manufacturers. The capacity of 
a shuttle must always remain limited, and 
at the speed at which modern looms are run 
the yarn in the shuttle-box is exhausted in 
from seven to eight minutes. The solution 
of the difficulty lay in some method which 


problem loom 


would prevent the loss of time occupied in 
changing shuttles, and this has now been 
accomplished by a device which gives the 
shuttle a fresh supply of weft without 
removing it from the loom. By a warp- 
device, the machine is 
instantly on the breaking of a 
It is now customary in many 


stopping also, 
stopped 
single thread. 
factories for the weaver, on quitting his 
work for to all his looms 
running, and the filling-magazines all full. 
If there should be any breakage of the 
warp in any that machine 
once would stop, and no imperfect cloth be 


dinner, leave 


machine, at 
woven. 

Plain cloth, such as a piece of calico, 
consists of two sets of threads, the one in- 
tersecting the other at right angles, each 
single thread passing alternately over one 
the next. To make such a 


and under 


web, the weft thread is passed over and 
under each alternate warp thread in the 
breadth of the loom. 


This operation, and 
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POWER-LOOMS IN A NEW 








ENGLAND COTTON-MILL. 





the beating, or closing up, of each suc- 
cessive warp thread, so as to make an even 
and close cloth, necessitate a rather com- 
plicated series of operations. 

The actual weaving of the cotton is pre- 
ceded by warping, which is an arrange- 
ment of all the Jongitudinal threads for 
the chain, or warp, of the web in a plane 
of parallel threads. This is done in a 
warping-frame, which consists of a large 
reel on which separate threads drawn from 
a range of bobbins are wound together in 
a spiral form to the required length of the 
web. 

The 
principal motions—shedding, picking and 
beating up—that characterized the old 
hand-loom, with which, it will be assumed, 
the reader is more or less familiar. Motion 
iscommunicated to the working parts of the 
power-loom by a main shaft provided with 
two cranks which give an oscillating motion 
to the lay. Double cloth, in which the 
ground may be of inferior material and the 
surface of fine texture, may be woven in 
three ways: by having double warp sur- 
faces, with the weft in the center; a warp 
center, with two weft faces, and distinct 
warps and wefts throughout. 

In gauze-weaving, in which effects in- 
termediate between lace and plain cloth are 


power-loom has the same _ three 
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produced—that is, where the warp 
and weft do not intersect at right 
angles—the warp threads are made 
to intertwist more or less among 
themselves. This results in the 
production of light, open textures. 


After a piece of cloth leaves the 
looms, it is passed to the printing 
establishment, there to receive the 
colored impression which will mark 
the final stage in its evolution and 
in which form it will find its way 
to the counter of the merchant. 

Printing is a branch of the tex- 
tile industry in the United States 
which is of comparatively recent 
development. Until a few years 
ago, American manufacturers were 
unexpert with dyes and their pat- 
terns were seldom attractive. Now 
there are elaborate printing establishments, 
which employ expert dyers, whose whole 
work is to contrive popular designs and 
pleasing combinations of color. The fabrics 
which issue from them are equal in beauty 
and in permanence of color to any produced 
abroad. 

Probably a million miles would not be 
too larve an estimate of the length which 
the quantity of calico now turned out in 
American mills in a year would measure. 
A single piece—twenty-five yards—can be 
printed by machinery in less than one 
minute. 

Before being printed, the gray calico is 
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GOODS READY TO BE BALED 





AND COTTON GOODS. 
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WEAVING ON A POWER-LOOM 


subjected to an elaborate process of bleach- 
ing. Here the skill of the 
devising means for decreasing the manual 
labor and hastening the completion of the 


inventor in 


various operations is conspicuously noticed. 
Formerly, each piece of goods was treated 
separately, being carried by hand from one 
stage to the next. Now many hundreds of 
pieces are connected, end to end, measur- 
ing perhaps thirty miles, operated 
upon in one stretch. 

Two methods are employed in bleaching, 
according to whether the operation is a 
preliminary to the calico or 
whether the goods are to be printed white 
or unprinted. In the latter case only the 
eye of the purchaser needs to be considered, 
while in print-bleaching the material 
must be rendered chemically pure so that 
the colors may not be dull and blotchy. 

A description, even in outlin¢, of the 
several processes in the operation desig- 


and 


printing 


nated as bleaching would be unduly long. 
It will suffice to say that the cloth is first 
singed, which removes the downy thread 
from the that it then 
and afterwerl washed; from the washing- 
machine it passes through a_ pair of 
squeezers, which expels a large portion of 
the water; it then is run through a souring 


surface; is boiled 


solution to dissolve any remaining traces 
of free lime- and to decompose the cal- 


careous soap; after lying in the ‘‘sour’ 
for sufficient time, it undergoes a second 
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boiling, and then is opened out and dried. 

The printing of calico now is accom- 
plished by means of cylinder machines, 
much in the same way as color-work in 
newspapers and magazines is done. The 
impression is given by one or a series of 
engraved copper cylinders, a different 
cylinder being required for each separate 
shade in the pattern. Many thousands 
of cylinders are kept constantly in stock in 
every large printing-establishment. | Ma- 
chines for printing calico are arranged to 
print with as many as twenty or twenty- 
tive cylinders if necessary, though in ordi- 
nary practise few machines carrying more 
than eight or ten are used. The cloth is 
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printing requires the exercise of much care, 
The substances to be printed on the surface 
of the cloth must be brought to a proper 
consisteney for printing by means of thick- 
eners, with which they are mixed together 
in color-pans. Wheat flour and_ starch, 
potato starch, dextrin and gum-senegal 
are among the thickeners employed. 

The appearance of weight and bulk 
which many kinds of cotton goods have 
when they reach the counters of the mer- 
chant, is given by a process of starching 
by which the interstices between the fibers 
are filled up with compounds which serve 
no other purpose than to deceive the eye. 
Starch, either of corn or wheat, is used, 





THE FINISHED FABRIC—COTTON CLOTH 


fed to the printing-machine over tension 
rails, or rollers, and passes between the 
engraved copper cylinder and a large central 
‘*bowl,*’ the cylinder being supplied with 
the printing material by means of furnish- 
ing rollers revolving in the several color- 
boxes. 

A modern development of color-printing 
is the use of what are called topical or 
steam colors, with which there is no limit to 
the number and variety of shades which 
may be obtained. Each color-box on the 
cylinder printing-machine, according to 
this method, contains all the ingredients 
necessary to the production of a distinct 
color. 

The preparation of the colors for calico- 


made up into a stiff mucilage, into which 
the cloth is dipped, afterward to be 
squeezed through rollers and dried. 

Yet this stiff, somewhat heavy cloth is 
made from the same cotton fiber which the 
hand-workers of Bengal spin and weave into 
a muslin so fine that when it is laid on the 
grass and the dew falls upon it, it is 
no longer discernible. ‘‘Webs of woven 
wind,’’ this Dacca muslin is poetically 
called, and it has been a prized article of 
apparel among the Indian potentates. It 
sells—when it sells—at two hundred dol- 
lars the piece. But machinery, which 
makes the same quantity for two dollars, 
has played sad havoc with the poor Ben- 


galese weaver. 
23 
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UCETTE glanced up as she heard the 

+ well-known clank of the iron boot 
upon the pavement, and a little rush of 
excited color swept over her face, chang- 
ing for an instant its natural sallowness 
and its expression of settled melancholy. 

‘*Tt is Anatole,’’ she said, smiling across 
the room at her stepmother and rising 
hastily from the work-table, letting the 
loose petals of the artificial rose she was 
constructing slip from her nervous fingers 
and flutter down, before she could rescue 
them, into the dish of liquid gum beside 
her chair. ‘‘Nom de Dieu! what have I 
done?’’ she added, despairfully, as she 
plucked out the poor limp, ruined things 
and, finding them past redemption, flicked 
them aside and fell to wiping her fingers 
on the inner side of her black working- 
blouse. ‘‘It will cost me six sous, that; 
M. Cardillac is inexorable. But of a truth, 
who could help it at a time like this? It 
is Anatole—I know the sound of the boot 
—and for Anatole to come here at mid- 
day It will be news of Louis; of a 
certainty it will.”’ : 

Mme. Savarin paused in the act of con- 
veying a knife-blade laden with gravy and 
breadcrums to her large, loose-lipped 
mouth, and devoutly made the sign of the 





cross. 

‘*No news that is good to hear, or such 
as he would not have the bearing of it,’’ 
she commented, with a sort of grunt. 
‘*‘When one is marked with the wrath of 
heaven and is twisted in body and has the 
curse of the evil eye, one is not chosen of 
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Fate to be the bringer of happiness. Waste 
no time on the creature, but put away 
the hundred francs with the rest; I have 
but an hour longer to remain.’’ 

Lucette did not reply. She had gone 
to the door and flung it open, and now 
stood leaning out with one hand shading 
her eyes from the sun's glare and the other 
pressed hard against the paintless door- 
post. 

A mile to the westward Paris lay (she 
could see the glint of the sun on the tall 
towers of Notre Dame from where she 
stood), and coming up the narrow, ill- 
paved street which led to it was the figure 
of a youth whose years were approaching 
the dignity of manhood. But it was only 
in the matter of age that heaven had 
suffered him to do so, if one were to judge 
from outward signs, for his body was 
racked and twisted by congenital distor- 
tions, his huge head lay low between up- 
heaved shoulders, a stilt of iron eked out 
the length of one shrunken leg, and a pair 
of rudely constructed crutches assisted in 
the manipulation of its withered mate. 

He quickened his slow and painful move- 
ments at sight of Lucette and came hob- 
bling up to where she stood, a smile light- 
ing for an instant his pinched face and 
pathetic eyes and making beautiful the 
expression of an unusually sensitive 
mouth. 

‘*Figure to yourself the joy, Anatole,’’ 
said Lucette, clasping her dye-stained 
hands and trembling with excitement. 


‘‘Of a certainty, this is a day of gladness 
<b 
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and unheard-of generosity, mon frére, and 
you come with news of Louis. Mon Dieu! 
they are no longer stone, those officials? 
They hearken to the prayers of the widowed 
mother? They have hearts, and the govern- 
ment will release him?’’ 

The cripple shook his head and the smile 
of a moment’s happiness faded from his 
lips and eyes. 

‘‘They have not answered,’’ he said. 
‘‘The letter was useless. It is as M. le 
curé told us that day at Sevres—the call 
of the government is first and strongest, 
and a conscript must serve his time.’’ 

Lucette struck her little dye-stained 
hands together despairfully and then 
clapped them over her eyes, leaning back 
against the door- post. 

‘*Mother of Sorrows! and it is a whole 
year yet before his time will be up,’’ she 
cried, in a wrung voice. ‘‘It is the heart 
that breaks—the heart 

Anatole stretched forth his hand and 
laid it upon her arm—very timidly, very 
reverently, as though she were something 


m7 


sacred. 

‘*Don’t,’’ he said. ‘‘I can bear any- 
thing but your sorrow, anything but your 
tears, Lucette. Nom de Dieu! hush, hush / 
or I shall die of this. Would I not give 
him back to youif it were in my power? 
Would I not exchange places with my 
brother if they would take me? Ah, Dieu! 
be still; it kills me when you cry.’’ 

Lucette flung out her hands suddenly and 
shook his fingers from her sleeve, her face 
drawn with the anguish that bit into her 
soul, and despair making her thoughtlessly 
cruel. 

‘*‘Why do you come here, then, and 
torture me like this?’’ she cried out, with 
a little gust of sobs and tears. ‘‘One could 
have heard such evil news as that from 
anybody—even an enemy—and it was so 
sweet to live in hope. Oh, day of mis- 
fortune! and I made so certain that all 
would be well, for a bird sang on my win- 
dow-ledge this morning, and only an hour 
ago my stepmother gave me one hundred 
francs to add to my dowry, out of the 
legacy she has inherited. And now comes 
this blow. Why have you come here at 
all? Why have you left the kiosk in the 
middle of the day and risked losing your 
position and the five francs a week the 
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poor mother needs so much, if it was only 
to bear evil news like this?’’ 

The great head of the cripple sank, until 
his chin rested upon his breast, and two 
large, slow tears slipped down the furrows 
of his drawn face. 

‘‘T came for. sympathy, Lucette, 
said, with simple pathos. ‘‘Mme. Topin 
dismissed me last night.’’ 

‘‘Dismissed you? Crown of misfortune! 
What will the poor mother do now?’’ 

Her face, flushed with weeping only a 
moment ago, was white as stone now. 

‘*What did you do?’’ she demanded, sud- 
denly, in a tone that revealed that she sus- 
pected the worst. ‘‘Surely it was not hard 
to be honest? Surely you did nothing 
evil when so much depends upon the little 


” 


he 


you can earn?’’ 

He looked up at her with eyes of mild 
reproach. 

‘*The only evil I have ever done is to 
live, being what I am,”’ he replied, with 
a sigh. ‘‘Mme. Topin thought that the 
sight of so helpless a creature in the kiosk 
might draw custom through the sympathy 
of the people, but—it did not. They 
shrank from me; even the little children 
would not come near. So, Mme. Topin 
had no choice but to dismiss me as kindly 
as she could. She was good and merciful; 
she gave me an extra week’s wage—five 
francs out of her private purse, and she is 
not rich. Who could do more than that? 
But the poor mother and I could scarce 
live on what I earned when I was em- 
ployed, and now a 

His voice thickened and his misshapen 
shoulders heaved. 

‘Tf only the government would hear!’’ 
he said presently. ‘‘If only they would 
let Louis off! He is strong, he has a good 
trade at his fingers’ ends and could easily 
support the poor mother—and you. I 
alone am useless, and it is I that am left!’’ 

At sight of his misery, a quick remorse bit 
into Lucette’s soul and a great pity for him 
stirred in her heart. She drew nearer 
again and laid her hand upon his shoulder; 
plucking it away quickly, however, as she 
saw how his face lighted up and how the 
reverent, almost worshipful, expression she 
had noticed there so often whenever she 
touched him rose into the deep-brown of 
his beautiful doglike eyes. 
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‘“‘The creature cares for you,’’ her 
stepmother had said to her once, in the 
long ago, when she too had noticed the 
rapture of his face whenever the girl 
touched him in passing or spoke some 
kindly word to him. 

‘* Anatole cares for me only as a sister,’ 
the girl had replied. ‘‘I am his brother’s 
fiancée and am dear to him because of that. 
He cares as a dog cares for what it is left 


’ 


to guard, nothing more.’’ 

She had tried to persuade herself that 
this was the case whenever she had sur- 
prised that look of adoration in his eyes, 
as she surprised it now, but—she was 
young and ignorant and full of the super- 
stitions of her class and country, and her 
stepmother’s oft-repeated assertion that 
the cripple had the evil eye sometimes 
filled her with an uncanny dread of him. 
Nevertheless, she was sorry for him and for 
the hurt look her suspicions of his honesty 
had brought into his eyes. 

‘*Forgive me, Anatole, if I spoke un- 
kindly,’’? she said. ‘‘I am not myself to- 
day. Mother of Sorrows, who could be in 
the face of such misfortune as this? But, 
mon frére, it is never really night until the 
sun has quite disappeared. You must let 
me help to bear this burden with you. 
You will go back to the poor mother and 
tell her that I come to live with her and 
you to-night and will hire of her, at six 
francs the week, the room that adjoins her 
own, and will send my parcels by a com- 
missionaire and make it my workshop in 
future. Even so little as that will help, 
and—who knows?—you may get another 
position soon.”’ 

‘‘Lucette, you are an angel! Yes, yes; 
even so little as that will help. At the 
least, it will buy medicines and food for 
the poor mother, and it is only for her that 
I grieve. For myself, I can live as other 
dogs live, and find food where they find it. 
But will Mme. Savarin permit you to do 
this? You spoke of a legacy she had in- 
herited, but—will that make her any the 
more willing to let you live apart from her 
and withdraw from her the price of your 
room here?”’ 

‘She leaves for Avranches in an hour's 
time, cher ami. She goes to join some 
relatives there and to journey with them 
to America one week from to-day,’’ replied 
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Lucette, with some slight trace of bitter- 
ness in her voice. ‘‘Of a truth, Anatole, 
if the dead know what is happening on 
varth, my father must be heavy-hearted 
even in paradise when he sees how the 
woman he married deserts his only child. 
Will you come in and speak a parting word 
to her?’’ 

‘*No, no,’’ interrupted the cripple hur- 
riedly, his face flushing and his misshapen 
body huddling itself together after the 
manner of a dog that expects a blow. ‘‘I 
am no favorite with Mme. Savarin, and her 
tongue cuts like a leathern thong. I will 
go back to the poor mother with the good 
news of your coming; it will be like food 
to the famishing and sight to the blind. 
Ah, Lucette, Louis is the most blest of 
men, to have won a love like yours.’’ 

The girl conquered the sense of repulsion 
which even the thought of voluntarily 
touching him always filled her, and, lean- 
ing forward, laid both hands upon his 
upheaved shoulders. 

‘*Louis Gironde is something more than 
a lucky man, mon frére,’’ she said, im- 
pressively. ‘‘I know him to be a noble 
one; noble enough to take a dowerless 
bride, and—so he must take me, when he 
comes home. Look you! I have saved 
up a dowry of twelve hundred and eighty 
francs exclusive of the one hundred which 
my stepmother, in a moment of unheard- 
of generosity, gave me to-day, and if the 
worst comes to the worst, thirteen hundred 
and eighty francs will more than feed, 
clothe and keep a roof over you and Mére 
Gironde until Louis comes home. Go to 
her, mon frére; go to her and tell her from 
me—from Lucette, who is one day to be 
her daughter—that all I have is hers.’ 

The cripple snatched down one of her 
hands and crushed it against his lips. 

‘*Dear heart, you are not an angel, you 
are all heaven itself !’* he said—and, doubt- 
less, would have said more but that at that 
moment the large person and gross face of 
Mme. Savarin appeared in the doorway 


; 





behind Lucette. 

‘‘Ohe! it is thus you keep faith with 
your soldier, coquette?’’ she said, as the 
girl drew back and went crimson as a rose. 
‘‘Of a truth, this monster has bewitched 
you, and it were time indeed that the gov- 
ernment gave the conscript his release. To 
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the stye with you, to the stye,’’ she added, 
turning upon Anatole, and making the sign 
of the cross as she met the fixed look of 
his upraised eyes. 

‘*Mere!’’ began Lucette, in a tone of 
shocked entreaty; but the virago who had 
made life unendurable for her father pushed 
her aside with angry vehemence and spat 
out the venom of her tongue in a gust of 
expletives. 

‘*Go!’’ she screeched, turning again upon 
the cripple. ‘*But for you, accursed, vour 
mother had been a happy woman and 
Louis had been here to care for her; for 
the government may not take as a con- 
script, nor hold in the army if it has so 
taken, the only son of a widow if he be 
needful to her support.”’ 

The cripple drew back from her as 
though she had struck him, and _ his dis- 
torted body shook as with the palsy. 

‘‘TIs that the truth? Is that the law?’’ 
he quavered forth, in his thin, high-pitched 
voice. ‘‘Mére de Dieu! have I been such 
a burden, such a curse as that? But for 
me, the poor mother’s peace! But for me, 
Lucette’s happiness !”’ 

‘*It is assured, mon frére, it is assured,”’ 
called out Lucette after him, as he swung 
himself away from the door and went 


hobbling down the street. ‘*Tell the dear 
mother what I bade you, but—tell no one 
else. Let it be our secret, Anatole. Xe- 


member, it is only for a year and the 
year’s peace is assured.’’ 

He turned and looked back at her. 

‘‘Of a truth, all that belongs to heaven 
has not yet been garnered,’’ he said, and 
laughed a little, like a happy child, as he 
turned again and went on his way. And 
it seemed as though Lucette’s words had 
banished forever the pain and the self-hatred 
Mme. Savarin had called into being. 


Mére Gironde, lying all alone in the 
little hot room, with the dusk of the even- 
ing glooming in the corners and the one 
small window that gave light and air par- 
tially blocked up by the collection of 
boxes and bundles which the commission- 
aire had set down on the table before it as 
being the handiest place, smiled faintly 
and wearily as she heard the clanking iron 
boot coming laboriously up the stairway, 
and made a feeble attempt to smooth her 


hair and make the bed look tidy, so that 
Anatole might not think she had needed 
attention during his absence. 

The clock in the tall tower of St. An- 
toine had begun to strike the hour of six 
when she first heard the sound of the boot, 
but the last stroke had been tolled a good 
five minutes by the time the door was 
pushed open and the cripple came into the 
room. 

‘*Anatole, my heart’s own, is it you 
already?*’ she said, making light of the 
long weary time he had been gone, lest he 
should think she had wanted for some- 
thing. ‘‘Of a truth, you must be the 
bearer of happy news to come back so 
quickly, dear.’ 

‘‘The best of news, the very best of 
news, mére,’’ he answered, as he hobbled 
over to her side and sat down on the bed, 
taking her thin hands in his and kissing 
them excitedly. 

‘*Mme. Marthe Gironde, be not over- 
bearing with the great honor which the 
saints have thrust upon you. You are to 
be the mother-in-law of an angel—an 
angel, ma mére!—and all trouble and sor- 
row fly before her.’’ 

And then, while he held her hands and 
swayed his great head and laughed for 
very gladness, he told her of the message 
Lucette had sent and of the happiness that 
was coming to them with the coming night. 

‘*Oh, I will never doubt the goodness of 
God after this,’’ she said, with a little rush 
of happy tears. ‘‘Ah, it is indeed the smile 
of heaven. Mme. Pilchard came up while 
you were gone, and would have the rent. 
She had heard. cruel one! that you had 
lost your position, and I was obliged to 
give her seven of the ten francs you left 
me, to appease her. Ah, how I worried 
for the future! But now Lucette is com- 
ing andall will be bright. With the mind 
at rest, I shall get well rapidly now. 
Dear, dear Lucette! This, then, is the 
explanation of all those packages the com- 
missionaire brought two hours ago. He 
could tell me nothing but that they were 
sent here to the care of ‘Mme. Gironde,’ 
and he went away, leaving them on the 
table yonder.’’ 

‘‘They are Lucette’s tools and patterns 
and the little vials of color she uses to 
tint her flowers,’’ said Anatole, going over 
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Drawn by George Gibbs. 
“IT WAS THE VERY TRAGEDY OF DESPAIR. MERE GIRONDE TRIED TO COMFORT HER.” 











to the window and examining the con- 
tents oi the packages. 

The very madness of happiness seemed 
to have Ile 
hobbled about the room, picking up things 
them without 


he 


taken possession of him. 


down again 
after a 


and laying 
thought or 
seemed to get control of his scattered wits 


reason; but time 
and carried the packages one by one into 
an adjoining room where there was a broad 
window—looking westward and, therefore, 
giving the best and longest light for Lu- 
cette to work by—and on the table before 
it he arranged her tools and patterns ready 
for her hand in the morning. 

He pushed and tugged until he had the 
easiest of all the chairs put into place before 
the table; he spread bits of carpet about 
the floor and hung scraps of drapery on 
the backs of the chairs to make the room 
look gay, and on the low mantel-shelf he 
stood the crucifix and the spindling, 
puckered-leaved geranium that were the 
sole ornaments of his own cheerless room. 
When these things were done, he went 
back to his’ mother and told her of his 
labors, laughing and clapping his hands 
like a happy child. 

‘‘There shall be a feast in honor of the 
occasion, mtre,’’ he said, as he hobbled 
to the cupboard and brought forth the 
little loaf of black bread and the thin slice 
of cheese, that were its sole contents, and 
set them on the table. ‘‘I have surprises 
in store—a lettuce that I stopped and 
bought on the way home, and two apricots, 
one for Lucette and one for you—see! Oh, 
I have been extravagant, but who could 
help being a spendthrift at such a time as 
this? We will wait until Lucette comes. 
Oh, the joy of living, mére; the deep joy 
of it when the heart is at peace! If only 
Louis were here, we could ask no more of 
heaven.”’ 

‘*We can ask no more of it as it is, 
enfant,’’ she made reply, reverently. 
‘‘For what the saints give, the heart should 
be ever grateful; and if I may not have 
both my sons, I have at least one of them, 
and he is very dear.”’ 

He bent and touched her forehead with 
his lips. 

‘*You love me?’’ he said, half ineredu- 
lously. ‘‘I wonder that you can—such an 
unsightly thing as I.’’ 
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‘*A mother sees with the heart, beloved, 
and you are very dear to she 
answered. ‘‘Are not your sufferings the out- 
come of my own? Is it not to me that you owe 
every misfortune? And should I not be 
tenderer of you because of that? When 
they carried your father home to me, man- 
gled and crushed by the great cruel engine 
that had killed him, I saw a shape that is 
your shape to-day, Anatole, and the hand 
of heaven fashioned you in the image of 
it. Soul of my misfortune, you are dearer 
than ever because of that.’’ 

‘*Yet if I had but died at my birth, as 
such a monster ought to have done, you 
would have known no woes at all; for 
Louis had been here to comfort and to 
support you. Mme. Savarin told me of the 
law to-day, and I stopped at the Madeleine 
on my way home to have it verified by M. 
Vabbé. It is the truth, mére, and you 
have kept me in ignorance of it out of pity 
for my shame. An only son with a wid- 


mine,’’ 





owed mother to support may leave the 
army before his time expires. If I had 
died i 

She put up her hand and laid it over his 
lips. 


‘‘Hush!’’ she said. ‘‘A mother does 
not think of such things as that. Dol 
not tell you that she sees with the heart as 
well as with the eyes? And what does it 
matter, enfant, what has beer. so that it 
no longer is? Lucette comes and all sor- 
row vanishes. Think only of that, Ana- 
tole, and smile again, my beloved, for of 
a truth the thorns of yesterday are as 
nothing, so that one has the roses to-day.’’ 

‘*And for all the days yet to come until 
Louis returns,’’ he added, the smile that 
she had asked for coming back to his lips 
with that thought. ‘‘Oh, Giver of Joy, 
how much gladness can the heart hold and 
yet not burst with the burden of it?’’ 

Then he laid his great head upon his 
mother’s bosom, put his arms about her 
and wept for very joy. 

The light that shone in through the 
little window faded gradually away, the 
dusk deepened into darkness, and, after a 
time, the hush of evening gave place 
to the murmuring sounds of Paris by 
night. 

The cripple got up and placed the 
candle ready to hand (it would not do to 
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be recklessly extravagant and light it be- 
fore Lucette came), and went to the win- 
dow and leaned out into the faint, warm 
darkness. Across the street, Marie, the 
cobbler’s daughter, who had stage aspira- 
tions, was tinkling a mandolin and scream- 
ing out the lilting air and the risque 
verses of a café song; on the pavement, 
Lorlise, the milk-vendor, was laughingly 
welcoming the early-coming guests to her 
son’s birthday party, and in the far dis- 
tance, where gas-jets were pricking out 
points of flame through the darkness, 
sounded the faint rhythmic swing of a 
band on one of the boats creeping down 
the river from Sevres. 

‘*All the world is full of music and hap- 
piness to-night,’’ thought Anatole, as he 
leaned over the window-ledge. ‘‘How 
beautiful it is to live and to dream.”’ 

But of a sudden, his mother spoke— 
calling his attention to the sound of foot- 
steps rushing up the stairs and of a voice 
that screamed up through the darkness of 
the house, ‘‘Mére Gironde! Anatole! 
Oh, nom de Dieu, Anatole !’’—and he had 
barely time to strike a match and put it 
to the wick of the candle when the door 
clashed inward and Lucette ran into the 
room. 

‘*Lucette!’’ he began, startled by the 
agitation of her manner and the wild ex- 
pression of her eyes, but before he could 
say more she had crossed the room like a 
mad creature and thrown herself on her 
knees beside the bed. 

‘*Yes, it is I; it is I!’’ she cried out, 
in a shrill voice of agony and despair. 
‘*But I come with empty hands, empty 
hands! Mother of Sorrows! my dowry is 
gone—every sou of it, every centime! 
My stepmother has taken it—stolen it— 
and gone, I don’t know where !’’ 

‘‘Lucette !”’ 

‘It is true, grand Dieu! It is true! It 
was all a trick, her giving me the hundred 
francs to add to it; all a trick to find out 
where I kept the rest, and when she left, 
it all left with her. It was not true, what 
she told me about going to Avranches. 
She has no relatives there. I telegraphed 
to the address she had given me, but it 
does not exist—it never did! She has 
robbed me; she is gone, and I am desti- 
tute.”’ 
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It was the very tragedy of despair. 
Mére Gironde tried to comfort her even 
while the iron bit into her own soul and 
filled her with hopelessness and dread, but 
Anatole stood for a long time like a thing 
of stone, not saying one word, not making 
one sound. But after a time he hobbled 
forward and laid a shaking hand upon her 
shoulder. 

‘‘Do not cry so bitterly, Lucette,’’ he 
said. ‘‘It will make no difference with 
Louis, and what else matters?”’ 

‘*You can say that at such a time?’’ she 
cried hysterically. ‘‘Nom de Dieu! what 
is there left to take care of the poor mother 
—and you? The little I can earn will not 
keep three of us, or if it would a 

‘*There is no need,’’ he interrupted, 
smiling down upon her where she knelt. 
‘*‘Ma sur, I have been keeping a secret, 
holding off a surprise, to tell it when you 
came. Did I not say that I had surprises, 
metre? Yes, of a certainty I did. Listen: 
I have found work.’’ 

‘* Anatole !’’ 

‘“‘Ohe! it is a fine surprise, that, is it 
not? No wonder that you stare, you two 





happy ones. Iook you: did you ever hear 
of the Théitre Anglaise at Montmartre, 
Lucette? No? Ah, well, it exists all 
the same, ma scour, and the man who 
conducts it met me to-day and offered me 
twenty francs a week to appear as a mon- 
ster in his new play. I go to him to- 
morrow. That is why I prepared the little 
feast, ma metre; it will be the last we shall 
have together for many weeks. You will 
not mind the separation, will you, dear, 
knowing that it will give us the means to 
live?’’ 

‘‘Oh, Anatole, is it possible?’’ put in 
Lucette, hope burning in her eyes again. 
‘*Ah, yes, I am sure that it is, for you 
would not be smiling at such a time if it 
were not so. Oh, tell us all about it, the 
dear mother and me. How did you meet 
the man, and where?’’ 

‘*That must wait for the morning to be 
told; I am too tired now. I have been 
through much to-day and need rest. Let 
me lie by the dear mother for a while and 
we will feast after. Or, wait! There is 
a keepsake I want to give you, Lucette, 
and I may forget it if I leave it until to- 
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morrow 
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He fitted the crutches to his shoulders 
and made his way to the room he had pre- 
pared for her. He was absent for a minute 
or more; but when he returned his face 
was like a dead face, so pale it was, and in 
his hand he held the crucifix which he had 
set up on the mantel-shelf so short a time ago. 

‘*This is for you,’’ he said, putting it 
into Lucette’s hand. ‘‘It is all I have on 
earth to give, and I give it to you—and 
Louis. Put out the light and iet us sit 
together in the darkness, my mother and 
you and I. I want to ask if, before I go, 
you will let me kiss you, Lucette, and it 
will be less hard to do so, perhaps, if you 
cannot see my hideousness the while.’’ 

He blew out the light without waiting 
for her to give sanction, and, seating him- 
self upon the bed beside his mother, laid 
aside his crutches, something tinkling on 
the floor as he did so. 

‘*What is that, Anatole, beloved?’’ Mere 
Gironde inquired as she heard the sound. 
‘It was like glass. Have you knocked 
over one of my medicine-vials?*’ 

‘*Very likely,’’ he answered, in a sha- 
king voice. ‘‘I am clumsy to-night, mere, 
and upset things easily. How sweet the 
darkness is—and how kind.’’ 

‘Kind? Why kind, enfant?’’ 

‘*My eyes ache and the light hurt them. 
Lucette—oh, dear Lucette !—will you hold 
my hand awhile and—and let me kiss you 
as I asked? Ah, do, for this one only 
time in life.’’ 

Something, she knew not what, impelled 


her to grant the request; and, shuddering 
though she was, she put her face close to 
his and let his lips touch her forehead. 

‘‘Oh, Soul of Kindness, how good of 
you, how good!’’ he said. ‘‘Now you, 
mére, now you!’’? And still holding 
Lucette’s hand, he bent over and kissed his 
mother. ‘‘Ah, it has been a long, long 
day, and I am so tired, so tired. Let me 
lie still awhile with my face in the curve 
of your neck, mére, as I used to do when 
you were strong and well. Now put your 
arm around me and hold me close, close. 
Will it weary you, dearest, if I lie like 
this for a time?’’ 

‘Of a certainty it will not, beloved,’’ 
she answered ; and, after a long, long time, 
added in a whisper, ‘‘I think he sleeps, 
Lucette, he lies so still, poor heart!’ 


It was only when Lucette, frightened by 
the coldness and the tense grip of the 
hand that held hers so firmly she could 
scarcely drag her fingers from it, sprang 
up and lit the candle, that the truth was 
revealed. 

On the floor lay, empty, the vial which 
had held the poisonous green of her tinting 
materials, and beside it a scrap of paper 
upon which the dead man had painted the 
simple message: ‘‘The only son of a widow 
may not be kept in the army if he is neces- 
sary for his mother’s support, and Louis is 
an only son now. Pray for me. I give 
him back to you both, never to be taken 
away again until God calls.”’ 


STRANGE LANDS. 


By CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 


OF all strange lands whose luring charms we own, 
Full of new knowledge and wide wonder sweet, 
None is more darkly, utterly unknown 
Than the long-trodden fields beneath our feet. 


Of all strange powers wherewith the soul holds sway, 


Is none more starkly marvelous than this: 


Itself can push its dearest faiths away 
For one strong moment—and behold what is! 
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T was ‘‘an awfully pretty girl,’’ as Cap- 
tain Dayton put it, that occupied the 
seat opposite his the bright morning ‘‘La 
Touraine’’ was leaving Havre. He was 
smitten at first sight. He lunched but 
lightly because of her presence. He 
observed that she was only newly acquainted 
with the very at ractive matron who, with 
a daughter in her early teens, occupied 
an adjoining seat. It was the captain’s 
table, to which privileged or distinguished 
passengers were assigned, also pretty girls 
commended by influential kindred to the 
captain’s care. 

The captain himself was busy on the 
bridge and did not make an appearance 
at luncheon, but Dayton, a captain of an- 
other kind, determined he would make up 
to the skipper and seek acquaintance with 
his fair charges at first opportunity. To 
this end did he array himself in dinner 
dress at eventide. 

He found himself to be the only diner 
so attired, for this was a decade ago, a 
winter run, and, as it turned out, a rough 
evening. The skies were swept clean by a 
recent gale and the seas swept skyward as 
‘‘La Touraine’’ shoved her straight nose out 
into the west. The captain still kept his 
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vigil aloft; the girl did not appear to the 
watcher’s eye. 

Two-thirds of the passenger jist ‘‘dined 
out’’ that brilliant, starlit evening, and 
Dayton felt himself to be defrauded and 
injured not a little. 

The next day and the next, the sea still 
ran high and his hopes ran down. All 
he saw of his charmer was her name—on 
the printed list laid at each plate the 
second day out. 

This name struck him as being by no 
means so pretty as she was—Margaret 
Brewster. Margaret was all well enough, 
and as for Brewster-—that might be 
changed. 

To the attractive matron, who reappeared 
upon Monday evening, and to others at 
the table, the captain, a soldier of Uncle 
Sam’s on leave abroad, was duly presented. 
From them he learned that Miss Brewster 
had been with a party of friends in Paris, 
but was recalled by tidings of the serious 
illness of her father. A brother would 
meet her in New York and escort her 
home. What they praved was that worse 
news might not reach her on arrival. 

She was feeling sorely anxious. Per- 
haps that had something to do with her 
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prostration, for she had not left her berth 
since Sunday night. 

Nor did she leave it until Wednesday, 
when tempted on deck by sunshine and 
smoother seas. They bundled her in a 
steamer-chair and comforted her with 
bouillon and iced champagne; but the girls 
hung over her and the stewards danced 
about, and though Dayton diligently prom- 
enaded with the matron until she was 
tired, and then with the daughter until she 
had had enough, and finally with another 
girl until she had had more than enough, 
it was solely to enable him to get furtive 
peeps at that very pale, pathetic but unde- 
niably pretty face. It was all he got till 
Saturday night, for they met head-winds 
on Thursday, a bitter gale on Friday which 
savagely buffeted the stanch liner, and 
when Saturday came the decks were 
sheeted with ice, and even Saturday night 
failed to bring Miss Brewster again to 
table. So Dayton declared he had dressed 
for dinner a whole week to no purpose. 

And yet was he a strategist. Pool- 
buyers, betting on the number of the pilot- 
boat that should waylay them, watched 
eagerly for her ghostly sail, and Dayton 
roped some half a dozen of them into 
service. It seems that Brewster pere 
had been governor of his state, and long 
accustomed to the seats of the mighty. 
Dayton reasoned that the demise or 
recovery of a man so prominent in the West 
could not be unnoticed in the journals of 
Gotham. He took chances in the pools 
and did otherwise make friends of the mam- 
mon of unrighteousness in the smoking- 
room, to the end that his henchmen stood 
by him when Number 11 signaled along 
toward 9:30, or rather three bells, Satur- 
day night, and the marine monster was 
slowed up and a rope ladder let down and 
the pilot scrambled to the rail, and before 
the bet could be decided as to which foot 
would first touch the deck, the big bundle 
of late papers strung at the small of his 
back was seized by Dayton, parceled out 
to his squad, and the six dove into the 
salon to search. In ten minutes up spake 
a prize-winner, ‘‘I have it,’’ and clamping 
a thumb-nail into the sheet, still wet from 
the flowing sea, he passed a page of the 
‘‘Herald’’ to Dayton, who glanced at it 
joyfully, briefly said, ‘‘It’s on me—big 
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bottles; join you in a jiffy,’’ and hastening 
to the ladies’ cabin where dames and 
damsels were sheltered from the keen 
winds from off the wintry shore, he bowed 
low before the girl, who glanced up half 
shy, half startled. 

‘‘T trust this may excuse my intrusion, 
Miss Brewster,’’ said he, and placed the 
‘*Herald’’ in her little white hand. It 
was sweet to see the joy, relief and radi- 
ance that instantly shone in her beautiful 
eyes, the flush of hope and happiness that 
flew to her face. Dayton, of course, had 
vanished. Paterfamilias was out of 
danger, and it might be well with Dayton 
if he, too, could follow suit. But the 
Fates were set the other way, so was the 
charming matron; and after a happy little 
cry in which, I dare say, other women 
sympathetically joined, Miss Brewster was 
informed of Captain Dayton’s deep sympa- 
thetic interest, and then it seemed appro- 
priate that she should thank him before retir- 
ing, which she did most gracefully when 
that middle-aged bachelor warrior was pre- 
sented in due form, and Fire Island light 
peeped at them across the wave with a 
‘*Bless-you-my-children”’ sort of wink that, 
however premature, was’ yet prophetic. 
After this, the captain failed to rejoin the 
revelers in the smoking-room, but cheer- 
fully paid for the champagne. 

Sunday isn’t the best day to reach New 
York from a transatlantic voyage, but it 
has some advantages. The brother who 
was to meet Miss Brewster at the pier 
failed of appearance. The passenger list 
was small. The other women told their 
pious fibs to the custom-house officers, and, 
soon as their trunk lids were chalked, 
slipped nervously away with friends and 
kindred, for fear of further examination. 
Still no brother came. There were tele- 
grams through the agent. Papa was doing 
very well, and would rejoice when once 
more he clasped his Daisy to his heart. 
Dayton meant to go on to Washington that 
very afternoon, but, until the brother came, 
not after, might he not be a substitute? 
They had been chatting at intervals much 
of the morning. Now, with most of the 
womenfolk departed, he startled her with 
a proposal : 

‘‘It is doubtless more than sudden, Miss 
Brewster, but—‘he either fears his fate 
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‘**?P MINE WERE NOT HALF A STORY HIGHER THAN YOURS, YOU COULDN'T TELL THEM APART,’” 
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too much or’—of course you know the rest 
of it; and now, in the absence of any male 
member of the family, I must apply direct. 
Miss Brewster—though I have known you 
but little longer than you have known me, 
I would have even that little ionger. Miss 
Brewster, will you be a sister to me—at 
least until John comes?”’ 

Her merry laugh was good to hear. 
How very merrily laughter bubbles from 
the heart relieved of a load of dread! To- 
gether they went down the broad stage to 
face the gilt-edged extortioners on the 


pier below. There stood his trunks, a 
little flat ‘‘steamer’’ and a big brown Swiss, 
the latter almost brand-new. There, ten 


feet away, stood hers—two American 
bomb-proofs and a big brown Swiss, the 
latter almost brand-new. 

‘*Well, I declare,’’ said she, ‘‘if that 
isn’t a coincidence! If mine were not half 
a story higher than yours, you, couldn't 
tell them apart.”’ 

‘‘If yours were ten stories higher than 
mine, ’’ thought the dragoon, ‘*I wouldn't 
have*em apart.’ Perhaps she was a mind- 
reader. Certainly she dropped her eye- 
lids—and the subject. Then came the 
official plundering. The captain turned 
his back, like the modest man he was, 
while the ungloved, grimy hands _ bore 
down into the depths of her trunks, tossing 
creations of billowy lace and dainty em- 
broidery from tray to tray in fashion to 
make a@ woman weep and a lover rage. It 
was over in twenty minutes and the ex- 
plorers lived—to charge another day. 
Dayton submitted to his examination and 
paid his own heavy tax with hardly a shrug 
of protest. But when it came to hers, 
he took up arms against the sea of troublers 
and vehemently kicked. He saw her bill, 
but not the items—not all, that is. There 
were some on which she could not dilate 
even toa brother. Yet he gathered from 
ler excited, indeed impetuous, speech that 
she had paid duty once before on more 
than one garment. There was a sealskin 
sack, for instance. That, at least, she 
could discuss, and where her tipless plead- 


ings were of no avail, his semisavage, semi- 
subdued frontierisms took hold. There 
was a ‘‘rake-off'’ of at least one-third 
before they let go, and not a penny of it 
went to line those official pockets. Then, 
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when the fight was won and all was done 
—then, confound him! came the brother. 
They had told him at the Ethereal the 
French liner wouldn't reach her dock till 
noon. 

‘*Shall we not see you some day in 
St. Paul?’’ said she, with witchery in every 
dimple, as she gave him her hand. ‘‘And 
must you really go right -on to Washing- 
ton? It would be so pleasant to have you 
dine with us this evening.”’ 

Fort Riley was far nearer St. Louis than 
was St. Paul, and if he skirmished straight 
ahead and caught the honorable secretary 
at his desk on the morrow, he might get 
that leave extended just two weeks. But 
he couldn't intrude upon brother and sister 
on their first evening. He meant to see St. 
Paul, however, before again he drew saber. 
Therefore, he declined for dinner. And 
then the Brewsters drove away Ethereal- 
ward, and Dayton sought a carriage for the 
Metropolis. There wasn’t one to be had 
on the pier, and it was Sunday. 

‘‘Take your luggage up, sir?’’ queried 
anagent. ‘‘D’liver it ’most soon as you 
can get there.’ 

‘*Sure about that?’’ asked Dayton. 
‘*T’ve got to go on to Washington to-night 
and repack those trunks first.’’ 

He doubtfully studied the expressman’s 
card, ‘*Sure, sir,’’ said the agent. ‘‘Oflice 
right here on the dock. Send wagon 
right up. Take all your hand-luggage 
same time.’’ 

‘*All right. Metropolis Hotel. = I'll 
expect them there at two o'clock at 
latest,’ answered the trooper, as he paid 
the money and took the receipt, then 
tramped to the elevated and in half an 
hour turned the receipt over at the desk at 
the Metropolis, found a package of letters 
and invitations, read them, and had a ten 
minutes’ chat with some artillerymen up 
for the day from the harbor, went over to 
the club, wrote six answers and returned 
to the Metropolis to repack those trunks. 
They hadn't come, though three o'clock 
had come and gone. He waited till four 
and telephoned to the pier. No answer. 
Called a messenger-boy, and sent him post- 
haste with the query, ‘‘Where’s my lug- 
gage?’’ Messenger back in one hour and 
ten minutes with answer, ‘‘Delivered at 
Metropolis Hotel 2 o’clock.’’ Messenger 
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at 
at 


at once: “Luggage not 


Find it at once and deliver 


sent back 

Metropolis. 

6:30 

back 6:15. Office at dock closed! Nobody 

there! Sunday! 
And se Dayton went not to Washington 


or take consequences. ”’ 


that night nor even to the Ethereal. How 
could he without evening clothes? But 


he penned a wrathful missive to the office 


at the pier, reciting circumstances, de 


manding immediate explanation and de- 
livery of luggage, and sent that first thing 
the 


hour and eight minutes. 


Messenger back in one 
Explanation—a 


in morning, 
pencil scrawl on his own missive, to wit: 
‘*Them left 
o’clock yesterday.’’ 
Then the trooper in him arose in wrath, 
and he sent his ultimatum. 
will yours at 
immediate production of that luggage and 
full indemnity for all expenses and delay 


trunks at Metropolis two 


**My lawyer 


Wait upon onee to demand 


caused by your blunders.’ 

That settled it! At 11:25 came porters 
with the plunder, and a_ nervous little 
business man instructed, he said, to make 
the most favorable settlement possible with 
Captain Dayton. 
it extremely—both the deplorable careless- 


The company regretted 


ness of the driver and the impudence of 
the clerk, a youth only just beginning. 
The driver at fault. He had deliv- 
ered the whole lot at the Metropolitan 
instead of the Metropolis. They 
pay Captain Dayton anything he consid- 
ered just, but of course they'd have to take 
it all out of that driver. It 
most careless on his part, but they must 
say for him that in all the twenty years 


was 


would 


was really 


he'd been in their employ never before had 
made such blunder. Now he 
old, with a bedridden wife and six depend- 
ent children and a mortgage on their furni- 
ture, and—— 

‘*Oh, the devil!’’ said Dayton. 
to grass with your money, but stand that 
clerk of yours on his head in an ash-bin 
awhile. It will mend his manners.’’ 

Which ended the episode far 
Gotham was concerned. Dayton gave up 
Washington and went to the 
instead, and found his charmer 
had yet started West. Brother and 
sister were out shopping Expected to 
Would the captain call 


he a was 


‘*Go 


so 


as 


going to 


Ethereal 
not 


leave to-morrow. 
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again? The captain would and did. 
Brother John had left a line. So sorry, 


but they had to take a train that evening, 


so as to catch the express from Chicago 
Wednesday morning, and reach St. Paul 
that night. 


Next morning Dayton, too, was speeding 
for Chicago, and by the limited, forastorm 
was vathering about the Sioux agencies 
His troop had been hurried from Riley to 
the Rosebud. There was no time for phi- 
Neither 


Dayton a lageard. 


landering. in love nor war was 
His home was barely 
a hundred miles from Chieago. An indul- 
had favored him 


with an annual pass over its lines, but, as 


vent railway company 


a baggage transfer through Chicago was 
involved, the officials at the Grand Central 


Station declined to check his luggage 


farther than Chicago. ‘‘The transfer agent 


will board the train and check *em to 
destination on your paying him fifty cents 
a trunk for local handling,’’ they said. 


There would be just time to run out home, 
to unload that big Swiss trunk of its gifts 


for mother and sters and cousins and 
others, slap in his winter uniforms, and 
after a hug all round, be off to Omaha 
and the field. The transfer man boarded 


the train betimes on Wednesday morning 
—that was its schedule a decade ago—took 
Dayton’s dollar, his old checks and gave 
him new ones, and late that afternoon the 
captain was being hugged half to death 
the 
being borne aloft 


the trunks were 
Then in 


fireside, while 
to 


about 


his room. 


course of an hour they all trooped up, 
mother, sisters and cousins, to see what 
he had brought them from abroad, and 
Dayton's eyes popped out of their sockets. 
That remarkable Swiss trunk had grown 
half a story higher. Moreover, it was 
marked on both ends: *‘M. B., St. Paul.’’ 

Next morning sat a sorely badgere:d 


baggage-master at his dusky, grimy desk. 


The wires had been hot the previous night, 
and now were getting hotter. Even St. 
aul was swearing, and last night it was— 


well, there was no saint about it. Then in 
caine a man with a big grievance and a 
bigger trunk. The bageage-master ‘‘didn’t 
need to be told the errand.’ He picked 
up two leathern straps, each decorated by 
two dingy, battered brass checks. ‘* We've 
got nothing to say,’’ said he. ‘‘It’s @ 
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clear case of cross—made right here under 
my nose. The two trains came in here 
*most together. ’Course we’ve got to stand 
the damage and ‘course the company’ll 
have to take it out of the wages of the man 
that mixed the babies; but I must say for 
him that in all the twenty years he’s been 
in our employ never before has he made 
such a blunder. Now he’s old, with a 
bedridden wife 

‘*T know!’’ burst in Dayton, ‘‘and six 
dependent children and a mortgage on 
their furniture !”’ 

‘*Why, how’d you know that?’’ asked 
the official. 

‘*Met him Sunday in New York! Same 
fellow! No company could be without 
one! But—let that pass. Here's the 
lady’s trunk. Where’s she?’’ 

‘*In a fit—St. Paul. Father's one of the 
biggest men in the West, sir. Can't settle 
him as we can an army officer.’’ 

Now will it be believed that the cavalry 
captain went round to Nebraska by way 
of St. Paul, telegraphed to Brother John 
and took that precious trunk with its be- 
wildering, yet sacred, contents to that 
delightful city, took time to take dinner 
in a very delightful family circle, for 
his own trunk was awaiting him in a de- 
lightful room in a remarkably handsome 
modern house, and the man who had 
dressed for dinner a whole week without 
seeing her, dressed again, sat next her at 
table and for another hour in the parlor, 
and went away enthralled? 

Their story was simple enough. They 
had from Chicago the governor’s annual 
for self and family. The railroad would 








check their baggage only to Chicago. The 
transfer agent would board them and 


recheck. They were due at Chicago early 
Wednesday, but met a freight wreck forty 
miles out that held them so that they and 
the limited must have got in almost together. 
They had missed the day express and taken 
the night special, and when the baggage was 
unloaded Miss Brewster was stunned to find, 
instead of her Swiss, that other Helvetic 
item marked: ‘‘Dayton, U. S. Army.’’ 


‘‘Thank you so much for taking care of 
my trunk, Captain Dayton, and now do— 
take care of yourself, and don’t let those 
Indians—shoot you, 
parting. 


” 


were her words at 
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‘‘I’d be only too happy to take care of 
it again. That is—oh, certainly,’’ floun- 
dered Dayton, in deep confusion, as the 
color flew to her face. ‘‘I’ll tell the Sioux 
—not to shoot—or anything you say.’’ 

‘‘And come to St. Paul when the cam- 
paign’s over!’’ shouted Brother John, as 
the train slid away with the trooper; ‘‘and 
check that trunk straight to the ‘ Hotel de 
Brewster.’ ”’ 

Didn’t Dayton pray that hemight! Didn’t 
he wish that such fate was possible! But, 
just home from a six months’ leave, how 
could he hope for another? How unless 
—well, at least he could write. He did. 
He told her how he _ unpacked that 
trunk at Sioux City and expressed the gifts 
to the old and young folks at home, and 
then he refilled the void with campaign 
clothing and went on his way, to be wel- 
comed with open arms by the regiment and 
to be straightway in saddle and off on a 
scout, to be thinking of a white little hand 
while chasing a very red Big Foot—a 
rapscallion of a warrior whose band gave 
no end of trouble, and finally got 
away. And when the squadron returned 
there was her answer, a very blithe little 
missive. It led to another on his part 
that also called for reply, but before the 
latter could come the Brulés had bolted 
and a big fight was on. Just what the 
Sioux should not have done, they did do 

rifie-bullet tearing through 
thigh, and crippling him in- 


—sent a 
Dayton’s 
definitely. 

He didn’t go back to Riley with the regi- 
ment. The surgeon gave him sick-leave 
home and kept him there for weeks. It 
was long before he could travel, but sisters 
and cousins who at first did duty as aman- 
uenses, discovered that the invalided 
trooper sometimes took a hand himself. 
What need to dilate? Every mother’s 
daughter knew just what was coming 
when those dainty missives with the mono- 
gram ‘‘M. B.’’ began to appear. 

In April that Swiss trunk was checked 
to St. Paul, and Brother John met it and 
the owner and took both to the‘‘Hotel de 
3rewster.’? He would so have it. And 
one evening, later, when the governor had 
gone to a caucus and John to the club and 
some teasing youngsters aloft with mama, 
they were at the piano, she seated and 
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***]_-1 CAN’T SING WHEN YOU ARE—SO CLOSE, AND YOU ASKED ME TO SING, YOU KNOW, 
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pretending to play, he standing, bending 
over her, pretending to hear. 

**Really you ought not to stand. You 
ought to be seated, Captain Dayton,” 
she protested. 

‘*I’m not. 


on the piano legs—not on mine. 


I’m leaning. My weight’s 
Do you 
really—wish me to go?"’ 
‘*T—] 
close, and you asked me to sing, you know.”’ 
‘*That’s because I love to hear you—but 


can’t sing when you are—so 


—there are a thousand other things I love 
—yjust as much.’’ 


‘* Really, Captain Dayton?’’ and the 
dimples were playing bewitchingly. ‘‘Isn‘t 


that 
“Oh, be merciful, Margaret !’’ he burst 





in, impetaously. ‘‘You know just what 


I mean—a thousand things about you— 


you—only you. You know I love every 
hair of your head. You know I have 
loved you ever since that day on the 


‘Touraine. ’ 

‘‘As a brother, captain.’’ = Still 
brave show of playful mischief, the lovely 
eyes were uplifted just one instant, but 
fell again before the passion, the worship, 


with 


in his gaze, and now she knew she was 
thrilling with joy and delight and sense of 
power—oh, such infinite power, for a word 
would crush him. 

‘*As a brother only until John came,’’ he 
declared. ‘‘You know it, dear. But now, 
and ever since that day, only as a lover, 
loving with all his heart and soul, Mar- 
garet.’’ 

And now her hand was captive, and she 


could not withdraw it, so firm was his hold 
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for all its trembling. And _ his shapely 


head was bending lower, eyes and lips 
pleading. His left arm was stealing about 
her, all Then her head, too, 
was sinking, and the little hand that for 
kept up its fluttering attempt 


at stretching octaves over the bass keys 


unrebuked. 


a moment 
dropped nerveless, for the room seemed 
swimming round even after her bonny head 
drooped to that broad black 
and then his lips were raining kisses on her 


shoulder, 


flushing face. 

‘‘And just to think,’’ said he, one 
glorious autumn as together 
they stood, her arm within his, at the rail 
of the day-boat swiftly speeding down the 
Hudson the crowded city, and 
the porters were loading luggage on sturdy 
four-wheeled trucks, and two big brown 
Swiss trunks stood topmost side by side 


’ 


afternoon, 


toward 


upon a stack of American bomb-proofs— 
‘*to think how much of this,’’ with delib- 
erate squeeze of the arm within his own, 
‘*T owe to those m 

‘‘How much of this baggage you owe to 
that, sir? Captain Dayton, perhaps you’d 
like to check me to the Metropolis!’ And 
now dimples and eyes and flushing cheeks 
and flashing teeth were all in play, merrily, 
teasingly, beamingly. 

‘‘Check you, indeed! And have some 
other expressman who’d been twenty years 
and never made a blunder, who’s now old, 





with a bedridden wife and six small chil- 
dren and a mortgage on the furniture! 
Thank you, no, Mrs. Dayton! You’re for 
my company, and you’re billed 


through.”’ 


express 


of 


eafé in 


the small tables in the 


Ostergade, where I 


( NLY three 

little 
had gone for my first meal after landing in 
the merry capital of Denmark, were occu- 
pied; two by groups of Danes and Swedes 
amiably chatting in both languages at once, 
as they munched ‘‘smérrebréd,** or swal 


lowed a tiny glass of ‘‘schnapps*’ as an 
appetizer. 

At the third sat a solitary man over 
the 


me in 


beefsteak and beer, fumes of which 


may have drawn his direction. 
Taking a seat at the next table, I patiently 
awaited a florid waiter, who approached 
languidly and with a preoccupied ex pression. 
The 


plodded so studiously over 


Ilere I discovered a new difficulty. 
French I had 
at college, fell ineffectually upon this man’s 
hearing. 

When I 
sheer exhaustion, the man at the next table 


was about to give up from 
leaned over and said, quite easily, ‘*Per- 
haps I can help you; these beggars don't 
understand a word of French.”’ 

I felt sincere gratitude when he had con- 
veyed my wishes to the waiter, and within 
twenty minutes I was seated opposite my 
new friend, chatting comfortably after a 
satisfactory repast. 

That he was an Englishman, I had sur- 
mised from his first and 


found out that he had stationed in 


words, I soon 


been 


By J. H. Twe-ts, Jr. 





Copenhagen for several years representing 
When had 
learned all we cared to know of each other, 
Stanford as 


name- 


a Madeira wine-merchant. we 


he informed me was _ his 
-became quite eloquent in response 
to my inquiries concerning the sights of 
Had I to Tivoli, the 


great and wonderful pleasure-garden, where 


Copenhagen. been 
all ranks of Danes, from the king to the 
Had 
I walked through the beautiful Langelinie, 


butcher, can be seen on vala-nights? 
where the élite of the capital are to be met, 
rolling along within sight of an interesting 
array of and Had I 
visited Thorvaldsen’s or 


yachts war-ships? 


Museum, the 
Bourse? 
3ut I 


ancient 


am looking for something of 
date,’ I replied—*‘the 
castles of bygone kings, old ruins, some- 


more 


thing of more historic interest.”’ 


‘Oh, one can’t find much of that sort 


You see, 


in Copenhagen, ’*’ returned he. 
it is a comparatively modern town, and the 


few ancient things there have mostly 
been destroyed by fire. There is Rosenborg 
Castle, founded by Christian IV. in 1610. 


You can there see his apartments in the 
exact condition in which he left them, and 


the blood-stained suit he wore when 
wounded in battle. Also two bits of the 
shell that struck him, set in small gold 
bands, and worn as earrings by his 
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daughter, in memory of the battle. But 
if you wish something of greater interest 
and age, there is Kronborg!"’ 

‘*What is that?’’ I asked. 

‘‘It is in Elsinore,’’ replied Stanford— 
‘“beautiful, historic Elsinore, immortalized 
by Shakespeare.** Then he added, after 
a moment's thoughtfulness, ‘‘I say, do you 
ride a wheel?”’ 

The question delighted me; I beamed 
an affirmative answer. 

‘Then we must take the trip to Elsinore 
together,’’ he said. ‘*The castle was old 
when Shakespeare wrote of the ghost of 
Hamlet’s father prowling about its ram- 
parts; and besides, it is really haunted at 
the present day.’’ 

I smiled incredulously. 

‘You may laugh,’’ he remarked, quite 
gravely, ‘‘but you will not find a Dane, 
old or young, who doubts the existence of 
Holger Danske at Kronborg.’’ 

‘*Who is he?’’ I asked, moved to inter- 
est by his serious tone. 

‘*What! you have never heard of the 
nation’s hero? Ever since the earliest 
times he has guided the fates of Denmark ; 
and he now sits in the deepest vault of 
Kronborg Castle, where he has slept for 
many centuries. About two hundred years 
ago, there was heard a great noise and 
clang of arms issuing from this vault, which 
was repeated for several nights, but no one 
had the courage to investigate. 

‘*At last, a slave, who had forfeited his 
life, was told that his crime would be 
pardoned if he could bring intelligence 
from the vault. 

‘‘He went down and found a large iron 
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door, which opened of itself when he 
knocked, and led into a deep vault dimly 
lighted by an ancient lamp. Around a 
huge stone table sat several steel-clad war- 
riors, their heads resting on their arms; 
and at the top reclined Holger Danske, a 
gigantic viking in a suit of mail, with a 
long white beard that had grown through 
the table. As the slave entered, Holver 
Danske raised his head, and the table split 
in two as he dragged his beard from it. 
In a voice like thunder, he ordered the 
slave to give him his hand; but the latter, 
fearing to touch him, put forth an iron bar 
which the viking indented with his fingers, 
muttering, ‘It is well; I am glad there are 
yet men in Denmark!’ ”’ 

‘*Well,’’ I said, as he finished, ‘* I'd be 
willing to go into the vault any night. 
Besides, I must see this castle.’’ 

‘Tt is only fifteen miles from here.’’ 

So it was arranged that we should start 
for the historic little town of Elsinore the 
next morning at eleven. 

Although the 5th of July, the day was 
fresh and cool, and the air sweet with the 
scent of ripe fields and flowers. The road 
we followed soon led us to a fine turnpike 
running through the beautiful wood of 
Klampenborg, with the blue Sound lying 
to the right of us, sparkling and glistening 
in the sunshine; and to the left the light- 
flecked shadow of the wood revealing vistas 
of stalwart beeches, crowding in majestic 
strength for miles beyond. 

It was late in the afternoon when our 
goal was reached, for we had spent several 
hours at Runested, a seaside resort about 
half-way on our route. 
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The town of Elsinore was charming in 
its quaint and picturesque beauty—the 
long, low buildings with their thatched or 
tiled roofs; the narrow streets; the little 
pink farmhouses, appearing, here and there, 
like wild roses in a wood, their ancient 
roofs mellowed to a mossy green, their 
gardens a tangled mass of flowers. 

In one of these gardens we noticed a 
graceful group of orange tiger-lilies, re- 
lieved with exquisite effect against the 
lovely pink stucco of the house, and again 
harmonized on the left by a bed of purple 
iris, standing almost as high. 


were touching ground dear to the heart of 
every reader. 

Passing under the arched gateway, 
with its carved insignia of ancient kings, 
across the silent moat, black and still as 
though nursing memories of that eventful 
old time of which we know so little, an 
atmosphere of romantic melancholy assailed 
us. 

Within these very walls Shakespeare 
had Hamlet’s father slain by his brother. 
Here the young prince grieved almost to 
madness, and brooded upon his ingenious 
scheme of revenge; and here Ophelia 





KRONBORG CASTLE 


At the time this town was founded, 
more than a thousand years ago, both sides 
of the Sound belonged to Denmark, and 
the old Castle of Kronborg stood sentry 
at the gates of the Baltic. Here all ships 
were obliged to stop and pay the Sound 
tax, and the captains and sailors, as well as 
consuls from all parts of Europe, visited 
the alehouses, then so numerous in Elsi- 
nore, and made the little town ring with 
merriment. 

Not until we reached the age-eaten 
portals of Kronborg Castle did the cloak of 
old traditions lower about us. Here we 





AND THE MOAT. 


came, at her father’s bidding, to prove 
that her ‘‘good beauties were the happy 
cause of Hamlet's wildness. ’*’ 

From here we crossed a massive stone 
bridge, about ten feet in length, the great 
vastle frowning upon us with its ancient case- 
mates, towers and spires, and its cannoned 
ramparts where Hamlet paced in sad 
soliloquy. Then through another great 
doorway into the wide, clean courtyard, 
suggesting the fundamental strength and 
endurance that characterize all Danish 
architecture. 

Cruel insult to romantic fancy! Two 





= 





sentinels paced before this doorway, and 
there were several soldiers lounging about 
the courtyard and in the windows; for, with 
Danish indifference to historic sentiment, 
the place has been desecrated into a sort 
of barracks, and from those splendid ram- 
parts that once defended the kingdom, 
mock cannon are now discharged by 
soldiers under training. 

This modern element somewhat spoiled 
the charm of the place, and I was glad 
when, after looking through some of the 
men’s quarters, into secret subterranean 
passages and through the old chapel, we 
started to mount a serpentine stairway that 
leads to the square tower. 

Much to my surprise, we were allowed to 
ascend alone, after giving a couple of 
crowns to the old woman who directed us: 
for, once having passed the sentinels, little 
notice was taken of us. 

From the tower’s top a view of marvel- 
ous beauty spread before us. The vapory 
blue northern twilight hung like a trans- 
parent veil over all, softening to pearly 
hues the outline of Sweden, enveloping the 
beech-forests of Denmark, the distant low 
hills, the shadowy ships on the Sound, in 
a soft mistiness that made all appear 
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A BIT OF TIVOLI, COPENHAGEN’S WONDERFUL 
PLEASURE-GARDEN. 


unreal. Beyond the dark edge of the far- 
thest wood, the sky gleamed pale with that 
indescribable aftermath of day that haunts 
Danish evenings like a premature dawn; 
while in the deep-blue above us hung a 
great white star, splendidly luminous. 

For a few moments we stood silent, ab- 
sorbing the beautiful serenity of the scene, 
and unable at once to disentangle ourselves 
from its dreamy influence. 

My companion touched my arm. ‘Look!’ 
he exclaimed, and turning in the direction 
indicated, I beheld a_ glorious moon 
rising in full splendor above the Swedish 
coast. It was like seeing a large white 
flower unfold its virgin beauty upon the 
bosom of a lake. 

Nothing could describe the loveliness of 
that hour. The universal pallor; the 
distinct, yet fantom-like, outline of the 
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two countries lying beneath us; the fra- 
grant zephyrs from Hamlet’s garden; the 
broken song of sleepy birds in the blue- 
veiled forests—all seemed like some fan- 
tastic illusion wrought by a master hand 
to flatter every sense to drunkenness. 

When darkness fell at last—darkness 
disguised by the white splendor of the 
moon—I suggested to Stanford that we 
should remain concealed until near midnight, 
and then descend to the vault where 
Holger Danske is supposed to be sleeping. 

He looked at me as though doubting my 
seriousness; then replied, with an amusing 
show of courage, that he was willing, and 
knew the way quite well. 

Although I accepted the old Danish 
legend with no more credence than I felt 
it deserved, I must acknowledge that the 
influence of the time-darkened castle, seen 
thus by moonlight, wrought me to a 
pitch of imaginary excitement that rendered 
me half fearful to venture into the black 
casemates beneath. 

When, however, the tower clock 
solemnly struck the half-hour before 
twelve, we stole out from our hiding-place 
and stealthily descended the winding stair- 
way, now lighted by ghostly patches of 
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pale light falling through tiny barred 
windows. Never had my fancy been so 
alive. At every curve, I thought I saw a 
tall, armed figure standing against the 
shadowed wall; and our faint footsteps, 
echoing behind us, seemed to change into 
voices subdued and menacing, speaking a 
language that belonged to another age and 
boded calamity. 

As we came out upon the moon-lighted 
rampart, moving noiselessly—as much 
from awe of the spot as from fear of being 
detected—it seemed as though the place 
were already occupied by some invisible 
and august presence. 

We paused, overcome by the grandeur 
and indescribable suggestiveness of the 
surroundings. 

Horatio’s words came to my mind as I 
locked down upon the silvered sea, beating 
so softly against the stones beneath us: 


‘“ The very place puts toys of desperation, 
Without more motive, into every brain 
That looks so many fathoms to the sea, 
And hears it roar beneath.’’ 


It needed but a slight indulgence of 
fancy to discern the venerable ghost of 
Ifamlet’s father standing in the shadow of 
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those aged walls; or to distinguish, in the 
faint lapping of the tide, those significant 
and awful words: ‘‘I am thy father’s 
spirit, doomed for a certain term to walk 
the night !*’ 

Instinctively we drew closer together as 
we proceeded toward the moldy casemates 
which lie far below. The vault we entered 
was dark and damp, the air heavy with a 
musty odor like that of tombs. 3eneath 
our feet, the stones were slippery with 
slimy moss which rendered the darkness 
even more menacing, as we came near 
falling at every step. 

After having pushed forward for some 
distance through impenetrable blackness, 
we came abruptly against something hard 
and immovable. At the same instant, we 
heard a strange sound that, against our 
better knowledge, thrilled us with a mystic 
apprehension. It came from the opposite 
side, where Stanford had told me a door 
led to the vault in which the old Dane was 
supposed to be sleeping. We stood to 
listen, holding our breath, but only the 
faint thud of an occasional drop falling 
from the damp stones broke the intense 


stillness; and yet it seemed there was 
something hid in the darkness whose atten- 





tion was centered upon us. Feeling this, 
we advanced cautiously, until a faint light, 
sickly-yellow and unsteady, appeared a 
few yards ahead. Again I heard that 
sound, soft but distinct, as though some- 
thing were carefully approaching us. 

I was about to draw Stanford's attention 
to it, when against the dim light I saw a 
tall form pass like a shadow. 

Instantly we shrank back and, as though 
by simultaneous impulse, bolted for the 
rear opening through which we could reach 
the rear ramparts. 

As we ran over the dangerous ground, 
I could hear the thing, whatever it was, 
pursuing us swiftly and noiselessly; and 
each time my foot slipped on the stones 
the blood in my veins seemed to congeal 
with horror at the thought that this un- 
earthly specter, this creature of mold and 
darkness, would seize me if I fell. 

Perhaps this fear helped to make me lose 
my balance, for just before I reached the 
opening of the outer vault, my foot slipped 
and I tumbled headlong upon the stones. 
Before I had time to turn, the thing in 
pursuit was upon me! I felt a heavy 
weight, and long, cold fingers clutching 
my throat. Then a most horrible ery rang 
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echoing through the old walls, and my 
senses seemed to be leaving me. 

Dimly I heard the rush of many feet, 
human and shod, and the sound gave me 
courage to open my eyes. Several soldiers 
now could be seen approaching with a lan- 
tern, the light from which relieved the 
situation, and emboldened me to look upon 
my captor. 

Instead of the expected goblin or specter, 
I beheld merely a half-clad soldier, who, 
having taken off his shoes and coat pre- 
paratory to retiring in quarters that lay 
just beyond the casemates, had been at- 
tracted by our whispering and crept into 
the vault to investigate. 

So relieved was I on seeing him, that I did 
not resent rough handling as I was dragged 
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to my feet and made to face the lantern. 

Stanford then came to the rescue with 
his fluent Danish, and explained that we 
had fallen asleep on the tower while enjoy- 
ing the moonlight, and were now merely 
seeking the way out. 

This justification, flavored with a few 
genial words, soon quieted them, and 
we were allowed to depart, I, for one, feel- 
ing decidedly sheepish, and entertaining a 
certain revengeful contempt for the black 
and suggestive shadows that lurked in 
every corner of the old castle. 

After leaving the main gateway, we 
strolled slowly for a while, in order to 
compose ourselves, along the black moat, 


A VISIT TOHAMLET’S CASTLE. 


into whose still waters we gazed, fancying 
the pale-faced Ophelia doating amid the 
moonlight and long grasses, ‘*her clothes 
spread wide,’’ as when, *‘heavy with their 
drink,’’ they had ‘*‘dragged her from he 
melodious lay to muddy death!’ 

Above us, the white moon floated, 
serenely indifferent to the passage of time; 
sublime and beautiful as when the young 
Hamlet faced her luminous orb crying in 


his agony: 


“*O all you host of heaven! O earth! What 
else ?”’ 


From here we proceeded up the road, 
through Hamlet's garden, until we came 
to the strange-looking mound 
where his bones are said to lie. 


KRONBORG CASTLE, 


Upon such a night, it seemed, Shake- 
speare’s great soul must take life again to 
mingle once more with the elements so 
dear to him, so generative to the deathless 
thoughts he has bequeathed us! This 
pleasing conceit held us to the spot longer, 
perhaps, than the heaped stones merited. 

The moon had fallen to the westward 
when we turned a bend, farther up the 
road, whence we obtained a fine view of 
the old castle. Its ancient bronze roof, 
corroded by time to a delicate green, 
shone with livid beauty like the sheeny 
back of some great bird, nestling to sleep 
amid the shadowy verdure of Hamlet's 


garden, 








House oF COMMONS, ' 
Lonpon, April 12, 1904. | 
My Dear Sir:— 

I have read, very carefully, your articles, 
published in Tuk CosmMopoLiran, on the 
necessity of introducing the Parcel Post 
system into the United States. 

You have shown amazing industry in 
getting up the facts, and there is scarcely a 
point of view which you have not dealt 
with. You have arranged your arguments 
with a view of meeting every possible 
objection. You have anticipated the mo- 
nopolist’s jealous criticism. You have not 
attacked vested interests. You have allevi- 
ated the possible alarm of the railway 
companies, directors, managers and share- 
holders. It is a battle for the public or 
the people against officialdom and _ private 
interests. 

It is a great pleasure to me to see that 
you have on your side a great American— 
the Hon. John Wanamaker. He heartily 
favours the introduction of the Parcel Post 
system into the United States, but I see he 
bluntly gives an amusing—if not tragic— 
but absolutely true list of ‘nsuperable ob- 
stacles to the carrying out of the reform 
He says there are four obstacles — 
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1. The- Express Company. 
2. The- Express Company. 
3. The Express Company. 
4. The Express Company. 


These four powerful confederations, like 
the winds from the north, south, east and 
west, it appears from his experience, are 
too great to overcome. 

I shall watch the battle with keen in- 
terest. T am firmly convinced you will 
win; and no injustice will be done the 
great carrying companies. We had the 
same battle to fight in England. 

You can tell the people of the United 
States that the people of Great Britain 
after twenty-one years’ trial are perfectly 
satisfied and would not give up the system 
on any condition whatever. We have the 
whole Government at our back to ensure 
and be held responsible for the speedy, safe 
and cheap transmission of our parcels. The 
system is not yet perfect, but we shall 
shortly bring it as near perfection as pos- 
sible. 

Wishing you strength to carry out the 
great work, believe me, 

Yours faithfully, 
J. HENNIKER HEATON. 

JouHN BRISBEN WALKER, Esq. 











Two men once met 
at a certain cross- 


WHEN EXTREMES MEET. 


roads. One man came from the city, and 
the other man from the country. And 
they tarried together, as if by mutual 
consent. 


Then the first man said: 

‘* Brother, did you 
come out here?’’ 

‘*For rest,’’ said the other. 
“*And you?’’ 

‘*T, too, for rest.”’ 

There was a long silence. 
The man from the city was 
studying the man from the 
country. He was taking stock 
of all his peculiarities. And 
also the man from the country 
was studying the man from 
the city and noting his de- 
fects. 

Finally the man from the 
country spoke, and he 


why 


said: 

‘*My friend, I speak 
to you as to a brother, 
however distant may be 
the relationship. You 
are sadly warped. Your 
association 





constant 
with tall buildings, with impure air, has 
stunted With all your grace, 
your acquired tact, your assumption of 
superiority, you are in reality provincial, 
You have 
crust of 
your 


you. easy 


an] narrower than you dream. 

A thin 
conventionality has formed about 
soul. Your well-cut clothes, your brisk 
and shallow manners, your suave utterance, 
for a certain artificiality—the 
There is much 


no largeness of view. 


all speak 
result of your environment. 


in you that is rudimentary, which might, 
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by the natural life, have been developed. 
But it has been neglected. My brother, 
you are one-sided.’’ 

The other man smiled. 

‘‘Apparently,’’ he said, ‘‘you do not 
perceive that your very criticism of me 
is, in @ sense, a charge against yourself. 
My friend, Nature is not altogether 
woods and stretches of solitude. Nature 
is Man. If you, upon your part, as you 
fondly imagine, have been enlarging your 
soul in one place, do you not perceive that 
I have been doing the same thing in 
another, although in a different manner? 
For one thing, you have developed a cer- 
tain Your aloofness from the 
rest of your kind has warped you in the 


selfishness. 


opposite direction. You, too, possess 
rudiments of better things 
which now lie fallow for 
want of human companion 
ship. You, too, are one- 
sided. If Iyhave leaned too 


far in one direction, you have 
leaned too far in the other.”’ 

‘*Did you,’’ said the man 
from the country, ‘‘see these 
defects in me at once?’’ 

‘*Certainly,’’ said the man 
from the city. ‘‘I saw that 
you were the other extreme from myself. 
No doubt you are half right about me. 
And I’m sure I'm half right about you.’’ 

This time the man from the country 
smiled. 

‘‘This being the case,’’ he said, ‘‘let 
us sit here together as an example to all 
the world—for together we will make the 
right combination.’ 

And to this day, those curious observers 
who care to visit the spot may see them 
side by side, over their heads this legend: 
{ Too Much City. } 
1 Too Much Country. § 
Tom Masson. 


A SUCCESSFUL PAINTER 
OF PORTRAITS. 


who have visited the United States in recent 
years and spent some time amongst us, M. 
Théobald Chartran has achieved a measure 
of success which probably has not been 
surpassed. The visit of the Russian Verest- 
chagin, in 1902, attracted more general 
for Verestchagin was a more 


Of the foreign 
painters of note 


attention, 
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famous painter, and the kind of painting 
which he did was of a more spectacular 
order.  Verestchagin painted President 
Roosevelt, and had him charging up San 
Juan hill. Chartran painted Mrs. 
Roosevelt, and he has her sitting gracefully 
on the White House lawn. The two pic- 
tures differentiate the art of the two painters. 

M. Chartran’s principal work in this 
country has been as a painter of portraits 
of persons socially prominent. Indeed, it 
was with the quite frankly avowed purpose 
of establishing himself 
fashionable portrait-painter, and of earning 
the monetary rewards of such success, that 
he left Paris to come to New York. 

It must be said, however, to the credit 
of M. Chartran, that while painting frankly 
to win the pleasure and approbation of his 


has 


as a successful 


patrons, he by no means sacrifices his art 
to the display of millinery. If there is an 
unmistakable evidence in his canvases that 
the subjects of them were posing, it has to 


be remembered that such actually was the 


case and that his aristocratic patrons prob- 
ably would not. be satisfied if they were not 


THEOBALD CHARTRAN IN HIS NEW 
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shown in the attitudes which they pur- 
posely had assumed. That, despite this 
drawback, the artist has succeeded in ma- 
king accurate and sympathetic studies of 
his subjects, speaks much for his talent. 
Three of the best-known of the portraits 
painted by M. Chartran since he came to 
this country are of Mrs. Roosevelt, Mrs. 
and Mme. Emma Calvé. The first 
Mrs. Roosevelt sitting in an easy 
and entirely natural pose on a bench near 
the White House, and is quite free from 
the atmosphere of posing which mars so 


Loew 


shows 


many portraits. That of Mrs. Loew is less 
commendable in this respect, yet the easy 
grace of figure and the absence of attempt 
at fancy touches of dress—which a full- 
length portrait might have tempted— place 
M. the 
ordinary. The portrait of Mme. Calvé is 
almost a triumph, so successfully does it 
show us the real woman, smiling, pleased 


Chartran’s achievement above 


with herself and pleasing to those who 

look upon her, not trying to overawe with 

wealth of jewelry and luxury of garment. 
HERBERT ADAMS. 
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THE MEN Even 
WHO FRAME . 
TURKEY'S POLICY.§ t h e 


distraction of a great 
war in the farthest East 





has not served to keep 
the attentive eyes of 
Europe off Turkey. The 
most threatened and the 
most generally unpopular 
of the nations, Turkey 
has always had the ill 
willof the powers. Only 
the mutual jealousies of 
the latter have served to 








prevent the actual dis- 
membering by one or 
more of them of the em- 
pire of the Sublime Porte. 

















At present, Turkey is AHMED TEWFIK PASHA. 
taking advantage of the 
preoccupation of Russia to stamp out by aggressive measures the revolutionists in 
Bulgaria and Macedonia. Conflicts between Turkish frontier guards and bands of 
Bulgarians have been reported, and the long-gathering cloud over the Balkans increases 


HASSAN PASHA,. 


in blackness. 

One hundred thousand men could be led by the Turkish commander into Bulgarian 
territory within six hours. One hundred and fifty thousand more could join them within 
as many days. In a month, a million and a half of men might, if needed, take the field. 
They would be ill clad, but well armed. They would lack for food, but would have 
plenty of ammunition. 

In the final struggle with Turkey in which, it seems reasonable to believe, one of 
the great powers will sooner or later engage, the assailants of the Turk will find a hard 
task. Although the sultan’s treasury may be almost empty, his fleet a farcical collection 
of obsolete hulks, and his army in rags, the bravery and devotion which go with fanaticism, 
so called, will again be displayed, as they have been so often before on blood-drenched 
and memorable battle-fields. 

The present Turkish cabinet is noted for the strength and statesmanship of its members. 
The grand vizier, Ferid Pasha, had a long and successful diplomatic career. The minister 
of war, Riza Pasha, has to his credit the successful war with 
Greece in 1897. Probably the two hardest- worked among 
the Turkish cabinet ministers are Ahmed Tewfik Pasha, 
minister of foreign affairs, 
and Rechad Pasha, min- 
ister of finance. On the 
former devolves the task, 
by no means light, of 
keeping Turkish foreign 
relations ‘‘ friendly, ’’ and 
to the latter that, equally 
difficult, of paying bills 
from a depleted = ex- 
chequer. The minister of 
interior, Mehmed Mem- 
duh Pasha, has been very 
successful in his depart- 
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When the 
of another 
world’s fair—as surely 


MAJ.-GEN. WHITFIELD Americans 
| century 
celebrate with a 
they will do—the beginning or the com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal, the name of 
Maj.-Gen. George W. Davis, first governor 
of the canal ‘‘zone,*’ will be 
which will be chiefly honored. 
years ago, General Davis was only an army 
upon 


one of those 
Seven 
major, the one-hundred-and-fourth 
the official list, unknown outside the small 
coterie of his personal or official acquaint- 


ances. To-day, as executive head of the 
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administrator, skilled as 
a tactician, he represents the ideal of the 


successful as an 
semicivil, semimilitary governor he has be- 
Yet, the list 


ranks of the regular service, doing their 


come. away down in the 
duty as General Davis did it for so many 
slow-passing years, unnoted save by their 
other 


comes 


immediately superior officers, are 


Americans who when their chance 
— if it should come—will, there can be no 
doubt, forth and 


equally competent. 


step equally daring 


Within the twenty-mile-wide strip across 











ereatest engi- =, = the isthmus 
neering exploit ee there may be 
of all time, in established a 
the prosecution miniature state 
of which three which will em- 
hundred million | brace much that 
dollars are ex- is best in Amer- 
pected to be ica. It is within 


spentand greater 
difficulties 
than ever before 
hu- 
ingenuity, 


met 


challenged 
man 
he becomes a 
world - figure of 


the first impor- 





tance. 
But the 
Spanish war and 


for 
the opportuni- 
which fol- 
lowed it, General 
Davis might 
little 
at sixty-five years 


ties 


be 
as known 
of age as he was 
The 
piping times of 
healthful they 
growth of a nation, are not 


at sixty. 


the 
such as con- 


peace, as are to 
duce to the advancement and fame of the 
men of the regular army. But that the 
all its grades, contains the ma- 


which 


army, in 
terial needs only Opportunity to 
transform it into heroes and executives, has 
been proved as often in American history 
as there have been occasions for it. 

In the case of General Davis, no other 
man could have been selected more likely 
than he to combine the qualities and the 
experience necessary as head of the canal 
as an engineer, 


Resourceful 


commission. 





the power of the 
commission 
headed Gen 
eral Davis to ex- 
clude the 
zone paupers, 


by 
from 


criminals, idiots, 
persons afflicted 
with contagious 
diseases, anarch- 
ists ‘‘and others 
whose presence 
it is believed by 
the 


would 


commission 
tend 
create public dis- 


to 





order and en- 
danger the pub- 
lic health.’’ 
Lotteries and all 
forms of gambling which are forbidden by 
the laws of United States are to be 
suppressed. Reeculations for the civil 


government of the zone and for its military 


the 


administration are to be made by the com- 
missioners, and to General Davis is given 
the power to grant reprieves and pardons. 

General Davis was born at Dudley, Con- 
necticut, in 1839, the of farmer. 
He attended the district school the 


academy there, and afterward the normal 


son a 


and 


school at New Britain. Then he taught 
school until the outbreak of the Civil 
War. when he enlisted with the Eleventh 
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Connecticut Volunteer Infantry. In 1862 he 
became first-lieutenant, and was brevetted 
major at the close of the war, in 1865. 
Two years later, he entered the regular 
army as captain in the Fourteenth Infantry, 
and it was twenty-seven years afterward 
before he was promoted to be a major. 
But during those years he gained experience 
which was destined to be of great value. 
While with the Fourteenth in Arizona and 
New Mexico he had an opportunity to 
observe and study Spanish influences, and 
the first-hand knowledge which he thus 
acquired had much to do with his sub- 
sequent administrative success in Cuba and 
the Philippines. 

At the outbreak of the Spanish war, 
General Davis was assigned, as lieutenant- 
colonel, to the Fourteenth Infantry, and 
in May of the same year was appointed a 
brigadier-general of volunteers. He held 
the same rank in the regular force when 
the army was reorganized, in 1901. In 
Cuba, General Davis had command of the 
Department of Pinar del Rio, and in May, 
1899, he was appointed military governor 
of Porto Rico. In 1900, he went to the 
Philippines as inspector-general of the army 
there, and in 1901 was appointed military 
governor, succeeding General Chaffee as 
commander-in-chief. While in the Philip- 
pines he succeeded in quelling the dangerous 
outbreak of the Moros, and reestablished 
peace in Mindanao. His reports, from 
both Porto Rico and the Philippines, 
were highly regarded at Washington as 
being of great practical value. In July, 
1903, General Davis was retired from active 
army service because of having reached 
the arbitrary ‘‘age limit’? beyond which 
the original framers of the law supposed a 
soldier’s usefulness did not extend.  For- 
tunately, the country will not lose his 


services on that account. 
General Davis is well over six feet in 
height, and is proportionately large of 


body. Despite his age and his iron-gray 
hair, his appearance is decidedly athletic 
—heavy-weight athletic. In speech and 


manner he is deliberate, almost slow; but 
whit he says and does always is to the 


point. ‘‘A man of few words, but many 
of them,’’ said one of his intimate friends 
in an attempt at description. 

Long before the tedium of army life 





had given General Davis a chance to obtain 
military distinction, he performed a bit of 
engineering work which gave him world- 
wide if but fleeting notice. 

Away back in the forties, a group of 
patriotic women at the national capital had 
inaugurated a plan for a great monument, 
in the form of an obelisk, to Washington. 
When a height of one hundred and ninety- 
eight feet had been attained, the funds of 
the committee were exhausted, and for 
forty years the monument remained but 
one-third completed. 

Finally, in 1884, Congress appropriated 
one hundred thousand dollars to finish the 
work. When the engineers in charge, 
however, came to examine the structure, 
they found it was out of plumb, but just 
how far they were unable to determine, 
there being always a difference in the 
figures given by various tests. General 
Davis, who was stationed at Washington at 
the time, undertook to solve the difficulty 
by causing the plumb-bob, or weight 
attached to the end of the plumb-line, to 
remain perfectly steady while the observa- 
tions were being taken. Suspended merely 
in the air, there always was sufficient 
motion, or vibration, to cause a slight 
swing to the plumb-bob, and to render 
the calculations inaccurate. 

General Davis obtained a barrel of New 
Orleans molasses, and transferred its con- 
tents to a barrel made of glass. Into the 
molasses the plumb-bob was dropped, and 
its variations accurately observed through 
the transparent glass barrel. The monu- 
ment was then found to be five feet out of 
plumb. General Davis’ success in deter- 
mining the fact led to his appointment as 
assistant engineer in the work of straighten- 
ing the shaft and in continuing it to its de- 
sired height—five hundred and fifty-five feet. 

Associated with General Davis in the 
administration of the Panama Canal zone 
is Reas-Admiral John G. Walker, U. 8S. N., 
who is also on the retired list in deference 
to the law of age-limit. Col. Frank 
G. Hecker, who was government director 
of transportation in the Spanish war, and 
Benjamin M. Harrod, William H. Burr, 
Carl E. Grunsky and William Barclay 
Parsons, expert engineers, are other mem- 
bers of the canal commission. 

FREDERIC WILLIAMS. 





Reflections on the 
JULIA MARLOWE. : 2 
_ wa wancowe. | art of Miss Julia Mar- 


lowe may not inappropriately begin with 
reflections on the moods and the taste of 
that heart of the American  theatricals 
which we are accustomed to call Broad- 
way. 

Viewed externally, Miss Marlowe's pro- 
fessional life falls into three periods. 
In the first of these, complacent centers of 
indigenous culture, such as Philadelphia 
and Boston, delighted in her embodiments 
of youthful Shakespearian heroines, and 
acclaimed her as a fountain of art at once 
exquisite and spon- 
taneous. The Dan- 
iels of metropolitan 
judgment, mean- 
while, saw in her 
only an upstart 
young person, girl- 
ish and immature, 
who had been vast- 
ly overpraised in a 
vague and mysteri- 
ous region known as 
‘‘the road.’’ The 
Daniels of Broad- 
way have not in- 
frequently given 
themselves the air 
of maintaining aloft 
the standard of 
austere critical 
judgment; and 
meeting their severe 
displeasure Miss 
Marlowe was forced, 
as she valued mana- 
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‘*the road’’ as the living tomb of a youth 
of abundant promise. 

Next fall, Miss Marlowe will begin a 
season—several seasons, it is hoped—of 
association with Mr. E. H. Sothern as a 
twin star in those very parts in which 
Broadway at first refused to accept her; 
and if autumn winds may be judged by 
straws of the spring, she is destined in 
this, her third period, to achieve a brilliant 
success. Has Broadway, with its drama- 
tized novels, educated Miss Marlowe? Or 
has Miss Marlowe, with her dramatized 
heroines, educated Broadway? Something 
of both perhaps, for 
mighty is the dram- 
atized novel, and 
mighty also is the 
Marlowe! 

It is so easy to 
be reasonable! 
Looking back on 
those early days, in 
the light of subse- 
quent experience, 
how is it possible 
not to agree with 
Philadelphia and 
Boston that Miss 
Marlowe was an ac- 
tress of poetic sym- 
pathy and charm, 
with Broadway that 
her art was slender 
and immature? 
Looking back a 
much briefer space, 
who could resist the 
saying that her ef- 








gerial success, to 
abandon the rdles 
of the girlish Shakespearian heroines. 
On ‘‘the road’’ the pretensions of the 
Daniels have been somewhat rudely con- 
tested. It has been said that their taste is 
compact in equal parts of jaded Wall Street 
and cynical Tenderloin. Certain it is that 
though it was not enough for them to see 
the girlish heroines of Shakespeare girlishly 


portrayed, they acclaimed Miss Marlowe as 
the heroine of ephemeral modern pieces 
and of dramatized novels. And so began 
the second period of her professional life, 
during which she was acclaimed by Broad- 
way as a successful star, and mourned by 








fort to fuse vitality 
and conviction 
into dramatized heroines, fruitless in im- 
mediate artistic results, nourished her 
imagination and her technique by the very 
necessity of giving blood and fiber to 
creatures of paste and scissors? And look- 
ing forward, how plausible to prophesy 
that while her early felicity of nature has 
lost something of spontaneity and _ essential 
charm, the subsequent discipline in art has 
produced the more rounded mind, in whom 
the spirits of executive and creative art go 
hand in hand. It is so easy, so danger- — 
ously easy. 

And where shall one find a more richly 








endowed person and temperament, a more 
firmly disciplined art?) Miss Mary Ander- 
son, that was, has long been in happy 
retirement in the sleepy charm of Broadway 
—the Broadway of Staffordshire, so differ- 
ent from the Broadway she once knew! 
Miss Ellen Terry has tactfully availed 
herself of the powers of mature years, and 
is devoted to the heroines of Ibsen and 
Heijermans, which, alas! will not tempt 
either the commercial manager or the 
commercial public. Miss Ada Rehan is 
still welcomed in the most popular rdéles of 
the Daly repertory, but can scarcely be 
counted on for new creations of the kind. 

It will not be surprising if another year 
tinds the Marlowe of Boston and Philadel- 
phia exalted by all the Daniels of Broad- 
way to the forefront of poetic actresses 
who speak the English tongue. 

Joun CorBIN. 


BRINGING HIM AROUND. ‘*What’s the mat- 
_sainaing wim Anouno. | ter?’’ 


Cleverton put his hand sympathetically 
on Dashaway’s shoulder. It -was evident 
by that individual's dejected air, his hollow 
eyes, his mournful gestures, that the worst 
had happened. 

‘*Tt’s all over, old fellow,’ replied Dash- 
away. ‘‘Clara Pinkerly has rejected me. 
I’m a ruined man.’’ 

** Nonsense !’’ Cleverton replied. ‘* You'll 
be all right ina few days. Of course, it’s 
hard now, but——"* 

‘‘Hard!*’ repeated Dashaway. ‘* You 
don’t know anything about it. My dear 
fellow, I loved that girl to distraction. I 
was completely curried away by my feeling 
for her, and now to think, after the blind 
confidence I had—to think that it was 
all misplaced! No, sir, I'll never recover 
from this blow. It’s too much. I shall 
close out my business at once and go to 
some remote part of the world. I had 
thought of ending it all by—by—well, an 
ounce of lead, but no! I will live! Though 
I shall never have a moment of happiness 
come into my life again, still it shall never 
be said of me that I was a coward.”’ 

Cleverton slapped him on the shoulder. 

‘*That’s right! But you mustn't take 
this so to heart. Time “vill heal all.”’ 

‘*Never! You don't know anything 
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about it, old fellow. I loved that girl.’’ 

Cleverton sighed audibly. A thought 
came to him. 

‘*Yes, old chap,’’ he said. ‘* You loved 
her, there’s no doubt about that. Every- 
body knows that. It’s all over town.’’ 

Dashaway raised his gloomy face. 

‘*All over town?’’ he said. ‘‘Well, I 
guess not. No one knows it but you. I 
haven't confided in any one else.’’ 

‘*Perhaps not. But she has.’’ 

**Who—Clara?’’ 

‘*Yes. I heard of it at the club, and 
one or two other places.”’ 

Dashaway betrayed a show of interest. 

‘*T suppose,*’ he said, ‘‘she felt the re- 
sponsibility—she told me she appreciated 
the great honor I had offered her, and felt 
keenly for me—and doubtless she had to 
contide in some friend, who gave it away.’’ 





Cleverton sighed again. 

**Yes,’’ he replied, slowly, ‘‘no doubt 
that’s it.”’ 

Dashaway eyed him suspiciously. ‘* Look 
here,’’ he said, abruptly, ‘‘you act mys- 
teriously. What are you driving at?’’ 

Cleverton was visibly uneasy. ‘*Don’t 
ask me, my boy,’’ he answered, evasively. 

‘It’s all right. You've suffered—are 
suffering, enough.”’ 

Dashaway grasped him by the arm. 

‘“Come now! Out with it. What's 
the matter? Has that girl been talking 
about me?’’ 

‘*Well, just a little.”’ 

‘*What did she say?’’ 

‘*Don’t ask me, old chap—I can’t tell.”’ 

‘**You must. I must know it all.’’ 

‘*Well, if you mst know, I heard—mind 
you, I only hear/—that she said she never 
had so much fun in her life as when you 
were making love to her. She said it was 
as good as a circus. I believe she imitated 
you before some other girls, or something 
of that sort.’ 

Dashaway straightened up. 

‘*She did, did she?’’ 

He turned and faced his friend. 

‘*Do you know,’’ he said, ‘*I never quite 
trusted that girl. Well, I’m glad the affair 
is over with and she’s off my hands. Now 
that I come to think it over, I don’t think 
I ever really cared much for her.’’ 

‘‘Of course not,’’ said Cleverton. 

AppIson Fox, JR. 
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GREAT EVENTS: HUMOR AND SATIRE. 





By THE Wor-tp’s Most Famous CARTOONISTS. 


About two thou 





THE CITY OR THE 





i a 2 
THE RUSSIAN BEAR, HIS HIND PAWS HAVING CRUSHED 


FINI.AND AND POLAND, HAS ONE FORE PAW 


CHURIA, WHILE THE OTHER IS HELD MENACINGLY 


ABOVE KOREA, 
From the Pittsburg Press. 





sand cartoons appear each mouth in the leading periodicals of Europe and America. The endeavor 
is to reproduce here the ablest cartoons of the month, without regard to political bias. 
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TIGER—TO THE VICTORS BELONG THE GRAFTS. 
From Judge, New York. 


ON MAN- 


FLOATING DOWNSTREAM. 
From the Boston Herald, 


JUSTICE IS BLIND—STILL IT OUGHT NOT TO BE VERY DIF- 


UP AGAINST IT: CHINA HAS THOWN OPEN TWO PORTS IN FICULT FOR HER TO GROPE AROUND AND FIND A 
MANCHURIA TO THE UNITED STATES --News Item. FEW OF THE REAL CULPRITS. 
From the Columbus Press-Post. 





From the Philadelphia Inquirer. o 
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CoLomsiaA: ‘‘Hey,there! I'm going to fight, too, maybe, 
perhaps.” 
From the Chicago Daily Tribune. 
CROSS MARKS (ame 
SHOW WHERE | 

i STAGE HAS BRENT | 
OVERTURNED ] oe Rec 
5 BEFORE... “jh a ‘ 
GROVER CLEVELAND: ‘Bryan has the stage; let him 
go it.” From the Ohio State Journal, ; 
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UNCLE SAM'S SYMPATHY. 
DRAINED OUT. ; , 
From the Cleveland Plain Dealer. From the Chicago Daily Tribune. 








THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


RANITONIC 


The Food that Does The Hair Good 





ah 


Makes 

Hair Grow 

NY ces(-tie 

FeV brek MmeLUt 
Prevenfs and 
Cures Dandruff 


i i Used by people of culture and 

The Hair Dressing PAR EXCELLENCE refinement throughout the world. 
Gives your hair lustre and that indescribable sheen that makes even the poorest head of hair beautiful. 
Its application imparts a most delightful sensation to the scalp, its odor is the perfection of 
daintiness, and its action, though potent, is yet gentle, pleasant and agreeable. y 
Cranitonie Hair Food is for Sale by all Dealers throughout the 7 
World, 25 cents, 50 cents and $1.00 the bottle, or will be sent ‘ 

y 





direct from our laboratories, express prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Established 1888. Total output last year, 411,788 bottles. 


HAVE YOU ANY TROUBLE WITH YOUR HAIR OR SCALP? ¢% 


All who may have neglected their hair, or are Worried because they have used or , 
Done the Wrong Thing, are Recommended to Write our Medical and Scientific f 
Department, Conducted by a Board of Hair and Scalp Specialists. The CRANITONIC 
COMPANY ARE THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS of a hair and scalp preparation in the 
y world that maintain a Medical and Scientific Department where diseases of the hair 
and Scalp are studied by Specialists—regularly graduated and licensed physicians— 
who devote their entire time and energies to this subject. Surely this fact should J} 
appeal to every thinking person. 


REMEDY OFFERED FREE 
Upon receipt of this FORM filled out, and enclosing a few hairs, or a sample from the daily combings and 
ten cents in stamps or silver to cover carriage, we will send youa BOTTLE of Cranitonic Hair Food and a cake 
of Cranitonic Shampoo Scalp Soap by mail prepaid, and a diagnosis and complete REPORT upon the condition 
of your hair after scientific microscopical examination by our Physicians and Bacteriologists, absolutely FREE, 
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ORGS GE DONE i cts. gta cae a DA CACERU AEA 0 ASIC HATHA a Rad Edd MOONEE ESA EREaRRn da edad 





Have you dandruff ? Ie tha Hair Oily oF Deg? osc ccvecevvcndusacceccuts 





/s your hair falling out ? 
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POMP ME: ERE SO GME in beds cess Gaw deen dewht cer RENDER ii icic inxs cecewsitencecce CM icvevcxane 


CRANITONIC HAIR FOOD CO., 526 West Broadway, New York 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New York. 
SSSSSSSSSSSesssssssssesesessesesses 


When you write, please mention ‘*‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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THE LITTLE FELLOw: ‘‘Come on, brother! What are 
you afraid of?" 





“YAW! IT VAS DER DUTCH!” 
From the Tacoma Daily Ledger. 
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THE ‘‘GRIFFOCRAT’’ ATTEMPTS TO FLY, BUT FINDS ITS 
WINGS ARE NOT MATES. i 
From the Minneapolis Tribune. 


: Wh, Alt. 
CONGRESSMAN JADAM BEDE IS RIGHT. THE ONLY DIF- 
FERENCE IS THAT THE 4VALL STREET POPULIST 
WEARS HIS WHISKERS ON HIS CHEEK. 
From the Minneapolis Journal. 





SENATOR GORMAN IS SUFFERING FROM A RATHER 





SERIOUS ACCIDENT, CAUSED BY SLIPPING ON | 
: A FROSTY PAVEMENT AND DISLOCATING 
THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S ONLY CATCH. HIS LEADERSHIP. 5 | Stre 
From the New York World. From the Philadelphia Inquirer. } 
| 
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a eee ‘*SHOO, FLY! DO(N’T) BODDER ME!"’ 
THE RUSSIAN SNOW-MAN. From Judge, New York. Copyright, 1903, by Judge Company 
The monster to whom —has lost his terror-in- ‘ 
allrulers bowed in fear spiring appearance in 
recently— this hot spring of 1904. 
From Simplicissimus, of Munich. 











SIGHING FOR THE OLD JOB. 

“WHAT STRUCK US, KNOX?” THE CZAR: “I may not have made a great success at 
From the New York World. that, but I certainly did it better than my present réle."’ 

From the Minneapolis Journal. 





eum Democracy: ‘‘It looks too much for the judge's IN’ 
me Fi >, + 75 4 THE SERENADE. 
vom the Pittsburg Chronicle Telegraph. From the New York Evening Telegram. 
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JEWISH FATHERS AND SONS. 


‘““ Whither go ye, our children?” 
‘““To the east—Holy Russia sends us. And ye, our 
fathers ?”’ 
“To the west—Holy Russia drives us out.’’ 
From De Amsterdammer. 


“THEY CAN OPEN THE DOORS OF THE TEMPLE OF JANUS, 
BUT NEITHER CAN OPEN THOSE OF THE 
EUROPEAN BOURSES.” 
from Lustige Blitter, of Berlin, 
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Japan: ‘‘Why don’t you send out some more of your 
battle-ships? ’ 
Russia : ‘‘ [ haven’t any more.” 
From the New York Globe. 


APPLY WITHIN. 
From the Philadelphia Record. 





JUST ABOUT THE SIZE OF IT. 
Russia: ‘‘ I crave your sympathy, kind sir.”’ 
UNCLE SAM: “ He whocraves my sympathy must show ‘ ee 
himself worthy of it.” ‘“ WE'VE GOT 'EM SWARMING, NEIGHBOR. 
From Judge, of New York. Copyright, 1903,6v Judge Company. From the New York Herald. 











